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Conference on Crisis in Education 


T 10 0’CLOCK Thursday, January 

5, the hour at which Calvin 

Coolidge dropped dead in his 

bedroom in Northampton, his 

successor, Herbert Hoover, sun-tanned 

from a fishing trip, entered the back door 

of the small walnut-paneled auditorium 

of the Academy of Science, 

stepped to the reading desk, and addressed 

70 leaders of various great citizen groups 

whom he had invited to the Citizens’ 
Conference on the Crisis in Education. 


American 


Situation 
“Our Nation faces the acute responsi- 
bility of providing the right-of-way for 


the American child,’ declared President 
Hoover ‘This conference is unusual in 
that it invites the cooperation of men of 
widely different points of view in the con- 
sideration of our school and tax system 
from the standpoint of maintaining the 
welfare of children to-day ...I1 trust 
that out of it will come recommendations 
that will be of national significance.”’ 
Names of the men and women to whom 
the President gave this task are listed 
elsewhere in this issue. Some were dele- 
gates from five organizations requesting 
the conference: The American Council on 
Education, the American Federation of 
Labor, the National Grange, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the National 
Association of Manufacturers. Some were 
high officials in other great associations: 
President Rosier and Joy Elmer Morgan 
of the N. E. A.; Mrs. Grace M. Poole of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
Mrs. Hugh Bradford of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. Lastly 
there were experts from the Office of Edu- 


cation, the N. E. A., Brookings Institu- 
tion, and other organizations to supply 
facts. 


The extent of the crisis in education was 
at once put before the conference by Com- 
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missioner of Education William John 
Cooper, and Dean Judd, University of 
Chicago. Each member received a 28- 
page pamphlet, ‘‘The Current Situation 
in Education, Increased Responsibilities— 
Decreased Revenue.” This contained the 
most recent data on reductions, closing of 
schools, shortening of terms, increased 
enrollments and similar factors. It was 
prepared by the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the Office of Education. An- 
nouncement that schools were closed to 
90,000 Alabama children after January 1 
put the crisis in concrete terms. 

Representatives of each of the five 
major groups stated their positions. 
Frank Morrison, for Labor, asked R. F. C. 
loans for maintenance of schools, State 
aid, and allocation of part of the gasoline 
tax for education. Howell Cheney, manu- 
facturer, asked that educators look at the 
situation realistically and not attempt “to 
surround themselves with a sacred circle 
and say, ‘You must not approach.’ ” 
Mr. Goss, of the Grange, asked for a 
Federal tax on incomes, the funds raised 
to be returned to the States on the basis 
of their educational requirements. ‘‘We 
believe that there are many areas in 
America that are poor in school children 
that can afford to contribute their quota 
to meeting the emergency.”’ Mr. Hearst, 
of the American Farm Bureau, urged 
State and Federal aid and consolidation 
of school districts. 


Six committees 


Dean Judd, speaking for the American 
Council on Education, reported the serious 
conditions he had recently witnessed in 
Alabama and elsewhere. 

Six committees were proposed for the 
purpose of drafting recommendations. 
Three officers: Chairman, vice chairman, 
and secretary were named to each com- 
mittee. Other conference members were 


invited to assist any committee they 
wished to join. Committee A on the rela- 
tion of expenditures for education to 
expenditures for other public services 
drew the largest gallery Thursday even- 
ing. ‘‘The Chicago bloe,”’ composed of 
President Hutchins, Dean Judd, and 
Dean Ruml, took the spotlight with a 
9-plank plan, nearly all of which was 
accepted. 


Their plank on raising the general price 
level precipitated on Friday morning the 
most intense and vigorous controversy of 
the conference. Finally an amended ver- 
sion was accepted. Committee recom- 
mendations on strictly educational prob- 
lems were, in nearly every case, accepted 
with unanimous assent. 


Unusual session 


This conference was no ordinary meet- 
ing. It was filled with drama and comedy. 
Like a well-made play it rose to climax 
after climax. In substitution of the 
sluggish tempo of the typical meeting 
where papers are read was the swift clash 
of opposite opinion. But no matter how 
violently and earnestly they disagreed on 
details, the men and women members 
were united in their support of public 
education. Behind the resolutions repro- 
duced in neighboring columns lies two 
days’ concentrated thinking on the part 
of 70 leaders of American civic life. 
Among the recommendations, superin- 
tendents, school board members, legisia- 
tors, and citizens may find useful sugges- 
tions. 


If there seems to be some contradiction 
between a few of the declarations, it must 
be remembered that this conference of- 
fered the first opportunity for leaders of 
citizen groups to think together on prob- 
lems of education. They will probably 
do better the next time—if there is a next 


time. 
} 


’ 
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The Forty Recommendations 


as that of the average academic class; in 
secondary schools laboratory periods in 
the sciences should be of the same length 
as periods for other subjects, and stand- 
ards of accrediting agencies which now 


1. Obligation: Education is a funda- 
mental obligation of public policy, related 
inseparably to long-term economic con- 
ditions and to the forms of governmental 
administration set up by organized society 
to provide for the general welfare. 


2. Value of education: Educational pro- 
cedure must be evaluated eventually in 
terms of far-reaching and broadly inclusive 
social purpose. 


3. Conference task: In this conference 
we are concerned with one aspect of the 
educational problem—the adjustment of 
school costs to long-term economic con- 
ditions with no damage to the child. 


4. Priority for education: Education is 
a necessity, not a luxury, since the growth 
of the child can not be halted or postponed 
during an economic emergency. There- 
fore, educational service should be ac- 
corded a high degree of priority in deter- 
mining the purposes and services which 
shall be supported by the States during a 
depression. 


5. Politics: The major wastes in educa- 
tion should be eliminated through the 
abolition of control over, and interference 
with, education by politicians, of politica, 


appointments and of political corruption 


6. Consolidation: Local governments 
and local school districts should be reor- 
ganized and consolidated. 


7. Power to superintentent: Administra- 
tive control of the schools must be cen- 
tralized in the superintendent. 


8. State departments: State administra- 
tive organization of education must be 
reorganized through the creation of a 
nonpolitical and professional agency for 
the administration of the educational poli- 
cies of the State, where such agency does 
not already exist. 


9. State’s duty: The State must assume 
the responsibility within its means of 
assuring adequate public education to all 
local communities, irrespective of their 
financial condition. 


Legislation needed 


10. State aid: We especially urge law 
making bodies to give priority to legisla- 
tion which will alleviate conditions in 
communities now being required to make 
injurious curtailments in their school 
programs because of unusual burdens, 
inequitable tax systems or faulty fiscal 
machinery. 

11. National aid: We urge Congress 
to provide for Federal assistance through 
emergency loans for a limited period to 
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such States as may make an adequate 
showing of their inability to maintain 
reasonable standards of support for public 
school education. 


12. Taz reform: All governments, local, 
State, and national, should direct attention 
to the immediate reformation of the sys- 
tem of taxation. 


13. Raise price level: Immediate efforts 
should be made through the raising of the 
general level of commodity prices, the 
correction of serious economic malad- 
justments, and otherwise, to increase the 
volume of income and purchasing power, 
and thus to provide the moneys necessary 
for a proper educational program. If 
this is not done, wide-spread injury will 
result, not only to the cause of education 
but to the value of all obligations, public 
and private. 


Instruction 


14. Note to Congress: The conference 
is deeply impressed with the seriousness 
of the present situation but feels that the 
suggestion of adequate remedies is beyond 
the scope of its instructions and mission; 
therefore this conference respectfully 
directs the attention of the President and 
of the Congress to the danger of gross 
injury to the cause of education through 
injudicious and unwise reduction of 
educational programs, the closing of 
schools, and otherwise, consequent upon 
economic conditions. 


15. Another conference: This confer- 
ence recommends the careful considera- 
tion by another conference or otherwise, 
of steps deemed appropriate and necessary 
for increasing the level of income and of 
purchasing power. 


16. School year: The conference is op- 
posed to the shortening of the school year 
below the term existing previous to the 
depression, because such action will be a 
limitation upon the educational opportu- 
nities of the children, which in the long 
run will be neither economically nor 
educationally profitable. 


17. Teaching load: The teaching load 
should not be increased either in courses 
or hours, beyond the ability of the indi- 
vidual teacher to offer a reasonable stand- 
ard of instruction to each pupil, and 
should be adjusted in relation to the qual- 
ity of supervision, the experience and 
qualifications of the teacher, the provi- 
sions for exceptional pupils, and the 
methods of grouping pupils. 


18. Class size: The size of classes in all 
special subjects such as art, music, manual 
and domestic arts should be made as large 


prevent such arrangement should be 


modified. 


19. Gn salary cuts: All possible econ- 
omies in school costs such as the post- 
poning of building construction when and 
where practicable; the reorganization of 
business departments; the adjustment of 
the size of class; and the curtailing of the 
activities of auxiliary agencies, etc., should 
be made before a readjustment of teachers’ 
salaries is effected. 


20. Limiting salary cuts: Readjustment 
of salaries, if necessary, should be made 
in relation to the reduction in the cost of 
living of the teaching group in any given 
community. 


21. Hold to standards: School systems 
should weigh carefully any proposed cur- 
tailment policy with the view to securing 
real saving rather than to effect apparent 
economy that may be harmful to essential 
educational standards. 


Buildings 


22. Use of buildings: Every effort should 
be made by school systems to utilize to 
their full capacity the present school 
plants. A study of conditions in various 
parts of the country has shown that in 
some communities much better utilization 
of school buildings for class purposes can 
be effected. 


23. Building and relief: The curtail- 
ment of school building construction will 
be reflected in the industrial and business 
life of a community by increasing the 
amount of unemployment and perhaps 
causing greater expenditures for relief 
work. 


24. Bargain note: Consideration should 
be given in a long term building program 
to the fact that unit costs are probably 
at a minimum at the present time and 
long deferred building construction may 
eventually cost twice as much as at 
present. 


25. On building schools: A distinction 
should probably be made between build- 
ing needs that have accumulated over a 
period of years, and the additional 
buildings needed each year by the normal 
increase in school enrollment. The first 
mentioned building needs may very prop- 
erly be taken care of by a bond issue and 
the annual requirements may be met by 
the pay-as-you-go plan. 
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26. Upkeep: Maintenance costs should 


not be reduced below a point where re- 
sulting deterioration of the school plant 
would necessitate ultimately greater out- 
lay than the original repairs would have 
cost. If the condition of the school 
plant has heretofore been maintained at 
a high level, curtailment in repair work 


may be adopted as a temporary policy. 


27. Housekeeping: Careful study should 
be made of the purchase, distribution, 
and utilization of fuel and other supplies 
used by building employees. The proper 


operation of heating plants should be 
carefully provided for. Janitorial work 
should be standardized. Proper train- 
ing should be given to building employees 
both before entering the school service 
and after entering the system. The 
number of building employees should be 
kept at what is actually needed. In 
some communities considerable savings 
may be made in this field. 


28. On purchasing supplies: Careful 
attention should be paid to the prepara- 
tion of proper specifications, the purchase, 
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distribution, care and use of all supplies 
and equipment. Permanent inventories 
in all should be maintained. 
Where school districts are small, cooper- 
ative plans of purchasing supplies and 


cases 


equipment might be made under the 
initiative of State departments of 
education. 

Colleges and universities 


29. Higher education: Rapid and unprec- 
edented development of all forms of 
higher education during the past two dec- 
ades, especially publicly supported higher 
education, not only reflects the distinctive 
character of our democratic idealism, but 
also furnishes conclusive proof of the real- 
ity of the long-recognized principle of the 
equality of opportunity in American life. 
From these institutions has come a large 
proportion of the trained personnel of the 
established professions and the leadership 
of our complex industrial and social life. 
Furthermore, the results of the scientific 
research carried on by such institutions 
have been of well-nigh incalculable worth 
to the economic life of the Nation. When 
viewed from these two standpoints alone 
the general scheme of higher education of 
the country must be regarded as a prin- 
cipal, productive asset, the conservation 
and further development of which are 
matters of permanent concern for the 
States and for the Nation. 


30. All levels: The effective, econom- 
ical and nonpolitical operation and adap- 
tation of the plan of popular education, at 
all levels, from the elementary schools 
through the universities, are fundamental 
obligations of the American State. 


31. American plan: During a period of 
economic stress, such as that now existing, 
there is imposed upon all of those in posi- 
tions of responsibility, whether in govern- 
ment, industry, or cultural activity, a 
clear responsibility of affirming the inher- 
ent basis of our American plan, and of pro- 
moting confidence among the people in 
their educational institutions. In par- 
ticular, efforts are needed to avoid any 
unnecessary reduction in the educational 
opportunities now available to American 
youth. 


32. Sharing burdens: To-day all pub- 
licly supported higher institutions, more 
than ever before, are responsible for the 
economical administration of their funds. 
There is abundant evidence that these in- 
stitutions the country over are capable of 
making those adjustments in operation 
made necessary by any reasonable policy 
of retrenchment. They have already 
demonstrated their ability and their will- 
ingness to share the burden imposed upon 
the economic life of the people. 

33. Unwise weakening: If the State is to 
have during the coming generation insti- 
tutions adequate to serve its needs, it 
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must not now unwisely weaken the human 
foundations of those institutions. 


34. Expel the idle: The essential limita- 
tion upon attendance on secondary schools 
of any grade is the requirement that the 
student give such evidence of a continuing 
and developing ability to learn as shows 
that he is preparing himself better to 
meet the constantly advancing demands 
of an effective service for life. 

The obligation of the States to afford 
an equality of educational opportunity is 
always predicated upon a _ reciprocal 
obligation of the individual to use such 
opportunities effectively. 


Other agencies 


35. Soctal compass needed’ We are 
impressed with the need of a better under- 
standing of our social purposes and a 
clarification of our social values if the 
present crisis in education is to be turned 
to future account. This is not a subject 
with which a single conference can deal, 
but the necessity for a nation-wide 
continuing effort to deal with this problem 
seems obvious. 


36. Local conferences: The peculiar po- 
sition of public education in our democ- 
racy, supported and guided by local 
initiative and directly accountable to it, 
suggests that there should be set up in 
every locality councils broadly repre- 
sentative to mobilize and clarify public 
opinion in order to deal more generousl} 
and wisely with the present crisis in educa- 
tion. 


37. Other agencies: The school is only 
one of the many educational agencies. 
The home, the church, the library, all 
must be maintained and strengthened 
along with the school. Since education 
does not stop with childhood the agencies 
of adult education must not be forgotten. 
Special attention might be given to train- 
ing for parenthood. 


38. The wunderprivi.eged: The confer- 
ence notes the critical condition of certain 
underprivileged groups, particularly the 
Negroes, and the necessity for special 
solicitude with regard to them. It is 
obvious that further diminution of educa- 
tional facilities of this group would 
handicap them far in excess of the handi- 
caps placed upon other children, and 
would hazard the possibilities of Negroes 
participating in our future society with a 
degree of efficiency commensurate with 
the demands. The attention of the 
country, therefore, is called to the fact 
that serious consideration should be given 
the past and present unequal educational] 
opportunities before attempting any fur- 
ther retrenchments. 


Office of Education 


39. Spread good news: We are im- 
pressed with the experience of various 
localities in moving promptly and ener- 
getically to maintain and extend their 
social services, particularly those of 
education, and we recommend that the 
Office of Education give nation-wide con- 
tinuing publicity to these efforts. 


40. Revive school cost study: Because 
of the need of definite information on 
school costs at this time, the conference 
regrets that the Congress found it neces- 
sary to discontinue the study of school 
finance carried on under the direction of 
the United States Office of Education, and 
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expresses the hope that at an early date 
ways may be found to resume that im- 
portant and especially timely study. 


CARNEGIE GRANTS TOTAL 
$5,000,000 


GIFTS TOTALING $5,256,000 to colleges, 
universities, and other educational organ- 
izations were made by Carnegie Corpora- 
tion during its fiscal year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1932, according to the report of 
President Frederick P. Keppel. These 
grants were for a wide variety of specific 
purposes within the fields of library serv- 
ice, adult education, the arts, scientific and 
educational research, and publication. 


School Crisis Facts 


HREE hundred and eighty-four 
thousand more students in elemen- 
tary and high schools this year 
than last. 
14,000 fewer teachers employed. 


Less money for schools 


$112,800,000 estimated reduction in 
current expenditures this year. 

$108,000,000 less estimated spent this 
year on school buildings. 

Teachers’ salaries slashed as much as 
28 per cent in one State and 50 per cent 
in whole counties. 

City school budgets 6.75 per cent below 
last year. 

Rural school budgets 5.23 per cent 
below last year. 

Capital outlay budgets: New grounds, 
buildings, equipment slashed more than 
40 per cent. 

Further decreases expected in above 
percentages if taxes are not collected. 

Voluntary return of a percentage of 
teachers’ salaries to school boards com- 


mon. 


Lower school cost 


Cost per pupil in cities from 10,000 to 
100,000 population 9 per cent less than 
it was in 1929-1930. 

Cost per pupil in cities 2,500 to 10,000 
population reduced 7 per cent in two 
years. 

Further reductions have taken place 
this school year. 

Daily cost per child in school decreased 
14.1 cents, nearly one-fourth, since 1929- 
30. 

Per pupil cost now only about 48.7 
cents per day—in 1929 it was 62.8 cents. 


Schools close—terms shortened 


According to Office of Education 
records, most schools are doing their 
utmost to maintain service. They have 


decreased teachers’ salaries, have cut 
expenditures for supplies, equipment, and 
buildings, but service has heen maintained 
wherever possible. Reports indicate, how- 
ever, that actual effectiveness of schools 
in some cities is being reduced: 

170 cities will shorten school term 10 
days or more this year. 

92 of these cities will cut terms 20 days 
or more. 

200 counties last year cut school terms 
10 days or more. 

130 shortened their terms 20 days or 
more last year. 

More than 4,730 rural schools closed 
early in 1931-1932. 

More will probably have to be closed 
early this year. 

School term in the United States, 
averaging only 173 days in prosperous 
times, is shorter than in foreign countries. 
In France school term is 200 days, in 
England and Sweden 210 days, and in 
Germany and Denmark 246 days. 


Less service 


73 cities have curtailed or eliminated 
night schools or Americanization classes. 

85 cities have curtailed or closed kinder- 
gartens. 

85 cities have closed or partially elimi- 
nated schools and classes for handicapped 
children. 

93 cities cut music supervision. 

42 cities cut general supervisory service. 

48 cities cut school medical service. 

68 cities cut school nurse service. 

Music instruction cut in 52 cities. 

Art instruction cut in 28 cities. 

Home economics instruction cut in 62 
cities. 

Manual training instruction cut in 64 
cities. 

Physical education cut in 81 cities. 

These reports from only two-fifths of 
cities are probably representative of other 
curtailments made elsewhere. 











Schools That Follow the Flag 


MERICA has long accepted the 
principle of nation-wide, univer- 

il, publicly supported educa- 

Dr. H. A. L. Fisher, the 


disting 1 English educator, visiting 
schools the United States some years 
ago, said that America is ‘‘a land of many 
creeds but of one religion; that religion, 
education.’’ Its practice is not confined 


to continental United States. In far- 
flung territories our flag flies over schools 
modeled the American plan. 

From Point Barrow, northernmost 
point of Alaska, to Rose Islet, in American 
Samoa, farthest south in the Pacific; from 
the Philippine Islands, more than 10,000 
miles west of the Capitol at Washington, 
to Puerto Rico, approximately 1,500 miles 
east and south, the schoolhouse has 
literally followed the flag. To follow in 
this school pathway, visiting all of our 
territory en route, and continuing in one 
direction from the starting point, one 
would need to sail all the way around the 
world and make long detours north and 
south from a straight course. An air line 
measuring the shortest distance from 
Point Barrow to Rose Islet is almost 6,000 
miles in length. Such an air line from the 
Virgin Islands to the Philippines via the 
South Pole measures 10,800 miles in 
length [The combined area of our out- 
lying parts is slightly less than a fourth 
that of continental United States. 


Real challenge 


Wide distribution of territory, even with 
modern methods of travel and communi- 
cation, offers difficulties in the exchange 
of ideas and in furthering mutual under- 
standings, but racial and language dif- 
ferences, the necessity of social and 
economic adjustments to a new social 
order, offer the real challenge. More 
than 14,000,000 people live in our outly- 
ing parts. In the Philippine Islands 
alone there are eight distinct racial divi- 
sions among the Christian Malays. 
Among the non-Christians there are 
Mohammedans ard primitive pagans who 
are Malasians, and in addition the non- 
Malasian Negritos. Hawaii, the world’s 
racial melting pot, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, and American Samoa, are 
each as different from the other as from 
the mainland. In Alaska half the popu- 
lation is native. But in all these outlying 
parts of the United States public schools 
are available. 


*Chief, special problems division, Office otf 
Education, U. S. Department of the Interior. 








By KATHERINE M. COOK * 


Hawaii and the Virgin Islands have 
achieved practically complete literacy 
In the former, elementary and secondary 
schools, adequate in number, are avail- 
able. In the Virgin Islands secondary 
schools are now being established. In 
Puerto Rico less than half the children of 
school age are as yet housed in schools 
and furnished with teachers. Yet great 
progress has been made. An educational 
survey made by a group of selected and 





Children of Alaskan cliff dwellers enjoying recess at 
King Island school, built two years ago on only level 


spot on island 10 miles square. Chil 


ren are holding 
rope fastened to school building. 


experienced educators in 1926 called 
attention to ‘‘an achievement unparalleled 
in the history of education in the United 
States, namely, the building of the frame- 
work of a complete educational system in 
the short period of 25 years.”’ 


In 25 years 


In the Philippine Islands, according to 
another authoritative source, ‘‘one of the 
most remarkable chapters in the history of 
education has been written. For 25 years 
(from the American occupation to 1925) 
these islands have served as a laboratory 
for an educational experiment of enormous 


magnitude and complexity. Throughout 
the islands school systems patterned on 
the American plan, using English as the 
medium of instruction, are in operation.”’! 

In the progressive parts of the Philip- 
pines, school facilities are not yet adee 
quate to the demand. English is be- 
coming not just the language of the 
schools but the common medium of 
communication, as it has become the 
medium in Hawaii, the Virgin Islands, 
and among the natives of Alaska. In 
Puerto Rico an effort at bilingualism is 
made, and both English and Spanish are 
taught in the schools and are in common 
use. In Guam and American Samoa pri- 
vate schools still carry on much of the 
educational work. English, however, is 
becoming more and more common as 
the language of the people. 


A Filipino contribution 


Complete school systems—elementary, 
secondary, and higher—are thoroughly 
established in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the Philippines. The schools are staffed 
in large part with well-trained native 
auministrators, supervisors, and teachers. 
Schools are maintained by the people 
from public revenues. 

Standards of qualifications for teachers 
have been gradually improving over a 
period of years in all outlying parts. 
They now compare favorably with the 
standards in the States. In the native 
schools of Alaska, in Hawaii, and, through 
recent legislative enactment, in Puerto 
Rico, two years of education (including 
professional courses) beyond high-school 
graduation are required of applicants for 
teaching positions. In the Philippines, 
teacher-training institutions are still main- 
tained on both higher and secondary 
levels. Standards are raised as rapidly 
as conditions warrant. 

On the island of Mindanao, in the Phil- 
ippines, an experiment in the promotion of 
literacy on a large scale is under way which 
apparently bears favorable comparison 
with the better known experiments in mass 
education in China and Russia. Compul- 
sory education—that essential adjunct of 
universal literacy —is not yet feasible in the 
Philippines. Moreover, among the Moros, 
who make up a large portion of the inhabi- 
tants of Mindanao, there are more than 
the usual number of obstacles to literacy. 





! Survey of the educational system of the Philippine 
Islands, by the board of educational survey created 
under acts 3162 and 3196 of the Philippine Legislature. 
Manila, Bureau of Printing, 1925. «677 pp. 
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It is therefore of special interest that Dr. 
Frank Laubach, a missionary teacher of 
long experience in the islands, found that 
the Moros among whom he was stationed 
possessed a considerable literature, even 
though practically illiterate. With this as 
an incentive he made a thorough study of 
the language, as a result of which he de- 
veloped an alphabet and method of teach- 
ing reading. A reasonably bright adult 
may learn to read by his method in an hour. 
Moreover, and of even greater !mportance, 
the system he devised may be utilized 
elsewhere and applied to other dialects. 

Practical results of Doctor Laubach’s 
efforts and those of his assistants are be- 
coming apparent. In the past two years 
he has enlisted the services of 400 volun- 
teer helpers, and 40,000 persons have been 
taught to read. There is reason to hope 
that the Government may help in the near 
future and an extensive long-time cam- 
paign against illiteracy in the islands may 
be organized. According to Dr. Kenyon 
Butterfield, who has recently returned 
from a 4-year study of village life in Asia 
and Africa, Doctor Laubach’s experiment 
compares in importance with the large- 
scale efforts toward literacy in Russia and 
with Doctor Yen’s mass education pro- 
gram in China. Doctor Butterfield be- 
lieves that, while the Philippine experi- 
ment as yet affects the welfare of fewer 
people than similar experiments in Russia 
and China, “‘it possesses a highly dramatic 
element and is based on a language tech- 
nique that may prove revolutionary in the 
campaign for abolishing illiteracy in the 
world.”’? 


For teacher training 


The Bureau of Education of the 
Philippine Islands, among its many 
interesting activities, provides and directs 
vacation teacher-training schools as a 
means of in-service training for the 
teachers of the islands. Besides vacation 
schools conducted by the University of 
the Philippines and two private uni- 
versities, bureau schools were held in 
six selected centers strategically located 
to be within reach of the whole teaching 
staff. In them were enrolled 7,610 
teachers, representing all of the 49 
different divisions and 27 per cent of the 
entire number of teachers employed the 


preceding school year. 


Under certain conditions and in certain 
centers work done in the vacation schools 
may be credited toward graduation from 
the regular curricula of the Philippine 
Normal School. High-school graduates 
successfully completing ‘‘professional’’ 
courses in certain vacation schools may 
earn three hours’ credit with the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines. ‘‘ Professional’’ 
courses are for supervisors, principals, critic 
teachers, and selected classroom teachers. 


4 Journal of Adult Education, October, 1932. 





The instructors of the vacation schools 
are carefully selected and the staff is 
augmented by the division superinten- 
dents, supervisors, and staff of the estab- 
lished teacher-training institutions. The 
1932 staff numbered 230 members, 56 
of whom were Americans, the others 
Filipinos. Among the subjects offered 
were English, methods in elementary 
school subjects, school library work, 
home economics, and industrial arts. 
Teaching of the elementary subjects was 
demonstrated in observation classes in 
each of the different centers. 
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CHILDREN CHEATED 

ScHooL CHILDREN who drink milk from 
bottles in the classroom fail to get much 
of the richest part of the milk, the butter- 
fat, the U. 8. Department of Agriculture 
has found in tests in large cities of 15 
States. Drinking through straws, chil- 
dren generally drink the thinnest milk 
from the bottom of the bottle, and often 
leave the cream which contains a large 
percentage of butterfat. Shaking the 
milk bottle or homogenizing the milk in 
dairies are suggested as methods of better- 
ing the situation. 





Drawing by Erwin H Austin. Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


By SABRA W. VOUGHT 
Librarian, Office of Education 


HE fifth school library yearbook 

has just appeared. Prepared by 

a committee of the school library 
section of the American Library Associa- 
tion, it is particularly timely inasmuch as 
it treats such live subjects as the junior 
high school library, school library finance 
and budgets, and the correlation of 
library instruction with social studies. 
There is also a restatement of library 
standards for elementary, secondary, 
junior and senior high schools, teachers 
colleges and normal schools. The bibli- 
ography of school libraries is here brought 
up to date. @An _ excellent statement 
opposing the cutting of school costs, 
particularly teachers’ salaries, is made by 
Paul Block, newspaper owner and pub- 
lisher, in The Kansas Teacher for De- 
cember. @ That teachers colleges will 
have to justify their place in the social 
order before the court of public opinion, 
and abolish the duplication of work in 
other colleges, is the contention of Dr. 
Alonzo F. Myers of New York University, 
in the leading article in School for Decem- 
ber 15. @The December number of the 
Elementary English Review devotes a 
large part of its contents to the fascinating 
subject of marionettes. There is a his- 
tory of puppets from their beginning in 
India and Egypt; a puppet project for 
sixth grade; a marionette play in three 
acts and a short bibliography. @An 
account of the growth of library service in 
Russia appears in the Soviet Union Re- 
view for December. County and branch 
library systems are being developed, and 
the great Lenin Library at Moscow de- 


signed to hold 11,000,000 volumes is 
nearing completion. @A new quarterly 
in the field of elementary education is 
published by the State Department of 
Education of California. The California 
Journal of Elementary Education appeared 
first in August, 1932. A large part of the 
second issue, which appeared in November 
is devoted to the question of reporting 
pupil progress to parents and the reactions 
of the parents to such reports. @Mrs. 
Thomas A. Edison writes on The Need 
for School Gardens in School for Jan- 
uary 5. She urges for every child a first- 
hand knowledge of plant life, through 
school gardens, and describes in some 
detail how the National Plant, Flower, 
and Fruit Guild is sponsoring gardens 
for children in various cities of the coun- 
try. @The Journal of Educational Soci- 
ology for December is devoted to a study 
of The Motion Picture and Education. 
@An interesting article on What the 
Soviet Child Reads by Ella Winter, 
appears in New Republic for December 
14. The writer discusses the production 
of children’s books in Russia and shows 
how the best talent both in writing and 
illustrating is being devoted to the children, 
@A most interesting discussion of the 
work of the human engineering laboratory 
éstablished at Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology is described in the December At- 
lantic, by Johnson O’Connor, the director. 
Under the title A Study in Human Nature 
the author shows how the workers in the 
laboratory study and classify mental traits 
for the purpose of helping the work of 
vocational guidance. 











Our 127,000 School Districts 


OW MANY school districts 
for administrative purposes 
are there in your State? 
How many individual school 
board members are there in the State? 

Are there more or fewer school board 
members than there are teachers? 

There are in round numbers 127,000 
school districts for administrative pur- 
poses in the United States. These include! 
all principal types of administrative 
units—county, city, town or township, 
and “common school.” Of the 127,000, 
about 109,000 are small common-school 
districts, 6,000 are town or township, 
7,000 are independent districts or city 
school districts. The remaining 5,000 are 
union, consolidated, township high, county 
school districts and other types.? 

Control of educational affairs in each of 
the 127,000 administrative units is vested 
in boards of education or school trustees, 
each composed of from 3 to about 9 mem- 
bers each. In some instances, however, 
there is but 1 trustee to a district. The 
total number of school board members or 
of school trustees is about 424,000. Since 
the exact number in several of the States 
has not been reported, this total is only 
approximate. 

In each of 9 States, there are more than 
20,000 school board members. In Mary- 
land, with only 24 school administrative 
units, there are only 101 such officers. 


One for two 


The 424,000 school board members in 
the United States elect teachers for 
839,879 public school teaching positions. 
There is thus approximately one school 
board member to every two teachers. In 
the States classed as ‘‘district” unit 
States, the ratio of board members to 
teaching positions is 1 to 1.3; in the town 
or township unit States, 1 to 6.1, and in 
the county unit States, 1 to 17.7. 

In 12 States,’ the school hoard members 
outnumber the teachers. 





1The number of small local or subdistricts in the 
States usually classed as county unit States are not 
included, since the local school trustees in such States 
have, in general, only perfunctory duties, the county 
board of education being the paramount board in the 
management and control of the schools included in the 
county unit. 

? School Administrative Units, with Specific Refer- 
ence to the County Unit, Office of Education Pam- 
phlet No. 34, by W. 8S. Deffenbaugh and Timon Covert 
(in press) 

’ Arkansas, Idaho, Kansas, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon, South 
Dakota, and Wisconsin. 

* Chief, Division of American School Systems, 
Office of Education, U. S. Department of the 
Interior. 





By W. S. DEFFENBAUGH * 


The average number of teachers per 
administrative unit (cities included in the 
average) ranges from 3 in Kansas, Ne- 
braska, South Dakota, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Oregon, Idaho, Mississippi, Missouri, 
and Nevada, to 353 in Maryland. 

The average size of the administrative 
units in square miles ranges from about 5 
in Illinois and New York to 2,055 in 
Utah. In 7 States the average is less 
than 10 square miles. The average size 
of the administrative unit for the country 
as a whole is 23 square miles. In the 
States classed as ‘‘district’’ unit States, 
the average size is 18 square miles; in the 
town or township unit States, 28 square 
miles; and in the county unit States, 377 
square miles. 

The average number of school adminis- 
trative units per county for the country 
as a whole is 42. The average for the 
‘“‘district” unit States is 62; for the town 
or township unit States 21; and for the 
county unit States 1.8. 

It appears that some States have an 
excessive number of school districts in 
comparison with other States. Just what 
size district is best for administrative pur- 
poses no one can say, but authorities on 
school administration are generally agreed 
that the unit should be larger than the 
small district found in the ‘‘district”’ unit 
States, and even larger than the township 
in some of the township unit States. For 
most of the States in which state-wide 
educational surveys have been made the 
commissions or survey staffs have rec- 
ommended the county unit; in New York 
and New Jersey, the survey commissions 
have recommended a larger unit which 
they term a ‘‘community unit.” 


Problems that arise 


Any one acquainted with the practical 
phases of schoo] administration knows 
that what may be a workable type of unit 
in one State may, if adopted by another 
State, prove a failure. Each State must, 
therefore, study its own problem of local 
school administration to determine wheth- 
er the unit now in operation is economical 
and efficient from every standpoint as 
compared with other types of units in 
operation in other States. If it is found 
that the type of unit in operation is not 
economical and efficient, steps should be 
taken to introduce a new type of unit, yet 
changes require careful planning. 


(Continued on p. 118) 





Status of the States 


TasBLe 1.—Number of administrative units, 
school board members, and teaching 
positions 


PART I-——IN STATES THAT HAVE THE TOWN 
OR TOWNSHIP ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM 














Total Total 

by - 4 number | number 

States istrative | O{2ch00! | of teach, 

units | members aS 

1 2 3 4 

161 1, 168 9, 811 
1,202 2, 700 21, 47 
518 1, 600 6,101 
355 1, 000 26, 203 
244 834 2, 961 
552 4,218 25, 404 
2, 687 13, 567 57,716 
39 21 3,00 
V4 835 2, 825 
490 1,379 15, 837 
6, 202 28, 102 172, 606 


























PART II--IN STATES THAT HAVE THE 
DISTRICT ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM? 
Arizona........ . 500 1, 485 3, 163 
Arkansas..........-..- 3, 193 19, 159 12, 574 
ORRISTIER.. . .---ccccces 3, 589 11, 204 36, 768 
C EE Se 2, 041 6, 199 0, 744 
ie RRS aE 1, 418 4, 560 4, 500 
Tilinois * 12, 070 38, 635 47, 766 

4, 870 21, 181 24, 586 
8, 747 = 4 19, 141 
“$93 | ihe | a 
5, 560 18, 322 15, 138 
8,764 | 29,310 24, 200 
2, 439 7, 6830 6, 033 
7, 244 22, 873 14, 727 
266 847 my 
fo Se 9, 467 | * 15,000 74, 961 
North Dakota *........ 2, 228 6, 902 8, 410 
Geiatal oo. ~cccsckied 2, 043 10, 938 41, 432 
Oklahoma............- 4, 933 15, 017 19, 807 
Oregon ..... wopovescers 2, 234 6, 678 6, 208 
South Carolina 1,792 5, 384 13, 398 
South Dakota. 3, 433 11, 021 8, 943 
lta iereii 7, 932 28, 414 35, 667 
Washington _.......... 1, 792 5, 400 11, 140 
Sc scsheciiiinatsicaan 7, 62 24, 679 20, 239 
Wan cneccncenses 400 1, 330 2, 981 
, ee 119,355 | 387, 453 518, 223 
State system—Deia- 
| RETR #15 65 1,420 














PART III--IN STATES THAT HAVE THE 
COUNTY ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM 











a ae 112 566 16, 567 
insinnsctinanmell 67 Pit 10, 547 
CRT a 272 1,360 19, 071 
 icunnedsanead 384 121 14, 323 
Ls arameanidaedal 66 600 12,173 
s setinteiddemall 24 101 8, 461 
New Mexice_......_... 98 490 3, 400 
North Carolina........ 200 900 23,376 
dihieetanameil 164 1,160 17,006 
Gn dckatdeownee 40 205 4, 462 
Fe iieccconsnemee 125 650 16, 477 
See 1, 582 8 354 147, SAL 
Total United 
States......... 127,244 | 423,974 839, 879 














‘ catimated by Office of Education. 
* Including Wilmington and 13 special districts. 
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Why Business Needs Education 


BELIEVE in education, and I have 
definite reasons for my belief. I 
have always been tremendously in- 
terested in boys and girls. I have 
followed the individual careers of a good 


many of them. I’ve watched the de- 
velopment of country schools, town 
schools, and city schools. For som 


years, I was president of the board of 
regents of one of the strongest agricul- 
tural colleges of the United States. My 
newspapers and magazines have always 
emphasized education. All my 
ence along these lines and in 
business life has convinced me of the 
enormous importance of sound education. 

Business men generally agree with me 
in this. This was not always the case. 
Time was when the average business man, 
who had succeeded without much school- 
ing, was contemptuous of formal educa- 
tion. He preferred for his employ the 
boy who left school early and who would 
thus grow up with the business, learning 
it from day to day. 

Business has grown more complicated 
however. Knowledge of the details of 
One small line of industry is not enough. 
To-day at least nine business men out of 
ten want as their employees young people 
with as much education as possible. 


experi- 
general 


New business view 


Why have we business men changed 
our attitude? Simply because of results, 
because of experience. We have found 
that the well-trained young men or woman 
needs only a few years to overtake and 
pass the young man or woman who started 
in business without education. We have 
found that in recent years most of the 
people who have succeeded to a large 
degree are people who had good school 
training and plenty of it. They are not 
those who merely went to school because 
it seemed the thing to do or because their 
parents wanted them to go, but those who 
really worked and learned. Every sta- 
tistical investigation of the subject—and 
there have been many such—has shown 
that an overwhelming proportion of the 
successes in later life have been achieved 
by those who stood in the top fourth of 
their college or school classes. Investi- 
gation has also shown that almost no 
outstanding successes were made by those 
who stood in the bottom fourth of their 
classes. In other words, I am not talking 
simply about going to school. I am talk- 
ing about education, which is a matter 

* Member of Congress from Kansas in “Our 
American Schools” radio program address from 


National Education Association over N. B. C,. 
network Jan. 15. 
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By SENATOR ARTHUR CAPPER * 


not only of good instruction but of good 
hard work on the part of the student. 

Such a student has necessarily learned 
a great many facts, and in the complex 
organization of modern business every 
fact that one knows is bound to come 
in handy More important, 
however, a young man or woman who is 
really well educated has formed habits of 
work, of study, of going into a subject 
thoroughly, of looking at it from all sides. 
He will not go into a business project half 
ready; he will considered every 
phase of it before reaching a decision. 
And sound decisions are, after all, the 
basic factor in sound business. 

I have been talking so far of individual 
business enterprises. But no man can 
live to himself alone, and neither can any 


some day. 


have 


business. More and more in the future, 
business is going to have to justify itself 
in terms of usefulness to society. Busi- 
ness is going to have to work out a pro- 
gram of service to the public. It must 
get rid of wildeat promotion and ruthless 
gambling. 

This is no easy program. 
carried out by, men whose eyes are glued 
to a balance sheet or a ticker tape and 
whose ideals are those of the professional 
poker player. Yet, on the other hand, 
sound character alone will not solve our 
problems. Character is necessary, but it 
will not serve by itself. A wide range of 
knowledge, broad vision, and deep sym- 
pathies are essential—and these are the 
possessions of the soundly educated man 


It can not be 


or woman. 


Color of the Conference 


= CONGRATULATE the chairman 
on the selection of the Academy of 
Science Building as the scene of 
this conference,”’ said one delegate. ‘“‘As 
we entered I noticed the inscription, 
‘Hearken ye to the miseries of mankind.’ 


What could be more appropriate?” 
(Applause.) 

~ 
In the midst of a heated debate, 


Albert W. Atwood, Saturday Evening 
Post special writer and secretary of the 
conference, suddenly interrupted the pro- 
ceedings saying, ‘‘A pair of gloves has 
been found and can be obtained’ at the 
registration desk.’’ At first he didn’t 
know why everyone laughed. 


* 


The conference brought together two 
men famous for turning phrases neatly: 
Secretary Wilbur and Dean Judd. They 
didn’t disappoint. ‘‘ Perhaps,” suggested 
Secretary Wilbur, in discussing roads vs. 
schools, ‘‘the problem of parking automo- 
biles ought not to encroach upon prob- 
lems of parking our children in proper 
school rooms.” Dean Judd, in arguing 
for the resolution urging correction of 
economic ills lest there be no money for 
anything said, ‘‘We have made pro- 
nouncements on desirability of giving 
education priority; priority in a vacuum 
is not very desirable.” 


* 


Although women’s organizations were 
not among the five calling the conference, 
women were well represented: Mrs. Brad- 
ford, who flew from Cheyenne to Washing- 
ton, Miss Williams, and Miss Hayes of 


the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; Mrs. Poole of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; Miss 
Sherwin, National League of Women’s 
Voters; President Ada Comstock of Rad- 
cliffe College; Mrs. Meloney, New York 
Herald Tribune; Mrs. Ellsworth Rich- 
ardson, Albia, Iowa; Mrs. Charles W. 
Sewell, Otterbein, Iid.; Miss Florence C. 
Thorne, American Federation of Labor; 
Miss McHale, American Association of 
University Women, and Dr. Florence 
Bamberger, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 
x 


While the United States Chamber of 
Commerce did not choose to participate 
as an organization, Mr. John J. O’Connor 
served as an able spokesman in the 
absence of Mr. Merle Thorpe, who was 
unable to be present on account of illness. 
The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce welcomed the conference to the use 
of its committee rooms Thursday night. 


” 


One of the most startling statements of 
the conference was offered by President 
Hutchins: ‘‘The economic condition of 
the country seems to us excellent. The 
productive capacity of the country is at 
its highest point. The farms are produc- 
ing so much that the whole world can’t 
consume it. We are able to support 10 to 
14 million people out of work without 
serious hardship to ourselves and without 
many fatalities among them. We regard 
the economic situation as _ perfectly 
splendid. We regard the financial situa- 
tion as deplorable.”’ 














The Junior Red Cross in the 
Emergency 


sé ERVICE FOR OTHERS” is a 
major task for the more than 
5,500,000 school boy and girl mem- 

bers of the Junior Red Cross through- 


out the United States in this time 
of dire need. They are shouldering a 
heavy burden in helping to clothe and 
feed the poor, cheer the aged, sick, and 


convalescent, befriend the blind, and re- 
lieve thousands of the unemployed. 
Since the Junior Red Cross is a school 


organization, much of the relief in this 
emergency begins right in the classroom. 
Many children of unemployed and poor 


parents come to school undernourished. 
For them the Junior Red Cross picnic 


lunch pooling is a blessing. Each Junior 
brings to school an extra sandwich, 
cookie, apple, or a vegetable for soup. 


Everything brought is “pooled,” and 
equal distribution is then made to all, 
without embarrassment to those unable to 
bring much, if anything, from home. 
Hot lunches are now served by Juniors 
in 2,500 schools. 

Outgrown clothes are also brought to 
the classroom in many cities by Juniors. 
These are frequently reconditioned in 
school for use by needy children in the 
same school or exchanged for other 
garments or food collected by Juniors of 
another school. 

One of the principal Red Cross activi- 
ities to-day is the making and distribution 
of cotton clothing. Last year more than 
500,000 bales of cotton were turned over 
to the Red Cross. Volunteer workers of 
various chapters have been kept busy 
producing garments from this ‘‘congres- 
sional cotton.’”’ New Orleans in Novem- 
ber made 1,000 cotton garments. Other 
cities are producing garments from this 
excess cotton supply, which are distrib- 
uted to the needy through the schools. 

Reports tell of whole truckloads of 
vegetables, salvaged by boys and girls 
of the Junior Red Cross from communities 
having an oversupply and taken into 
near-by cities or towns for distribution 
among the unemployed. 

Visits to local hospitals or homes for the 
aged and blind are very usual Junior Red 
Cross activities arranged in the class room. 
The sick and convalescent are cheered 
with gifts made by the Juniors, planned 
and made in connection with regular 
school work. Special entertainments and 
concerts are planned to help make those 
in homes or hospitals happy. A Junior 
Red Cross chapter in Madison, N. J., 
recently Brailled children’s stories and 
distributed them to State schools for the 
blind. Nearly 8,000 Christmas cards 
were also Brailled and distributed to those 
who lack eyesight. 

155638—33——-2 





One could continue to tell of genuine 
social service rendered by members of the 
Junior Red Cross in every community. 
The few examples cited, however, should 
provide sufficient evidence that the work 
of this organization in this time of emer- 
gency, through the schools, is extremely 
worth while and necessary. 

Any school, public, private, or parochial, 
is eligible for membership in the American 
Junior Red Cross. Application for enroll- 








School Service 


ONCE AGAIN our schools come to the 
fore. Through our elementary and high 
schools the work of the Junior Red Cross, 
active branch of the American Red Cross, 
is carried on. Without the cooperation 
of teachers and school administrators, the 
type of exceptional service for others 
directed by the Junior Red Cross could 
not be so clearly emphasized, organized, 
and performed in this time of emergency. 
The Juniors serve—the schools make that 
service possible. 








ment is made to the local Red Cross 
chapter, to the American National Red 
Cross, Washington, D. C., or at branch 
offices in St. Louis and San Francisco. 
Pupil members pay approximately 1 cent 
a year to belong to this “‘children working 
for children’s’? organization, for which 
they receive in return Junior Red Cross 
magazines outlining service programs in 
detail, buttons, membership rolls, posters, 
calendars, and record books of service 
activities. No membership money is 
used for administration. 

There are 5,500,000 Juniors in con- 
tinental United States, while 1,500,000 
reside in the Philippines, Puerto Rico, 
Virgin Islands, and the Canal Zone. The 
organization is now found in 48 countries. 


* 


The annual convention of the National 
Association of Penmanship Teachers and 
Supervisors will be held in the William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., April 19, 


20, and 21. 
* 


“Report Cards for Kindergarten and 
Elementary Grades,”’ Office of Education 
Leafiet No. 41, is now 5 cents per copy, 
reports the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. Bulletin 1927 No. 39, “Statistics 
of State School Systems” for 1925-1926 
is no longer available from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 
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By CLINE M. KOON* 


NDER the general title ‘The Citi- 
U zen and His School,” the Oregon 
State Department of Education is broad- 
casting a weekly series of educational 
programs over Station KOAC at the 
Oregon Agricultural College. School 
superintendents, college professors, editors, 
and leading citizens are participating in 
this series. 


HE Bureau of Educational Research 

of the Ohio State University and 
the Ohio State Department of Educa- 
tion are cooperating in presenting four 
series of broadcasts on motion-picture ap- 
preciation over Stations WLW and 
WEAO. These series are based upon an 
extensive investigation, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. W. W. Charters, of the effects 
of motion pictures upon youth, and are 
presented by Miss Elizabeth Watson. A 
free manual and further information may 
be secured by addressing Miss Elizabeth 
Watson, Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


“ HE Lawyer and the Public” is the 
title of a new series of educational 
broadcasts being presented by the Ameri- 
can Bar Association under the auspices of 
the National Advisory Council on Radio 
in Education. Honorable John W. 
Davis, George W. Wickersham, and 
Newton D. Baker are a few of the notables 
who will speak on this series, which may 
be heard over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System on Sundays from 6 to 6.30 p. m. 


HERMAN P. LAWTON is the author 
of ‘‘Radio Speech,” a 453-page book 
recently published by the Expression Press 
(Boston). The composition and delivery 
of the radio talk and the composition and 
production of radio plays are some of the 
subjects treated. Numerous specimens of 
radio speeches and pleys are included. 


RT appreciation, literature, guid- 
ance, the piaying of stringed in- 
struments, and music appreciation are 
some of the University of Michigan broad- 
casts to public schools. These programs 
may be heard at 2 p. m., on school days, 
over Station WJR. 


NE hundred and fifty social effects 

of the radio have been listed by Dr. 
William F. Ogburn, of the University of 
Chicago, in the Report of the President’s 
Research Committee on Social Trends, 
which has been published recently by the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company of New 
York City. 


* Specialist in education by radio, Office of 
Education, U. S. Department of the Interior. 
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WASHINGTON SOCIETY INVITES 


SUGGESTIONS 


Our Cover for this February issue pic- 
tures the old Alexandria Academy, which 
was established as a free school in 1785 
through the efforts of George Washington. 
Our poem, this month, conveys with 
accurate fervor the flame of idealism 
which Washington’s example ignites in 
youth. 

January Scuoot Lire printed Com- 
missioner Cooper’s address at Alexandria, 
Va., in which he urged that the old Alex- 
andria Academy be made a national 
ahrine of education. He suggested that 
one room be restored as a classroom of 
1785, and that the second floor be devoted 
to exhibits: School books, charts, and 
school materials such as would give a visi- 
tor an idea of what schools were like in the 
early years of the Republic. 

Pledge of aid in carrying out Com- 
missioner Cooper’s suggestions is offered 
by the Washington Society of Alexandria. 
**The society was formed on January 14, 
1800, for the purpose of commemorating 
the memory of George Washington and of 
carrying on his charities, chief of which 
was the Alexandria Academy,” declares 
John B. Gordon, prominent officer of that 
organization. ‘‘We would be but ful- 
filling our real mission in life if we were 
entrusted with the great honor of acting 
as custodian of the academy were it to 
become a national shrine of education.” 

We have no truly national shrine of 
education to-day. We have restored 
homes of patriots, homes of millionaires, 
forts, inns, military headquarters, resi- 
dences of authors and composers, but 
we are short on schools. Mr. Ford has 
moved a little red school house to Dear- 
born, it is true, but in the Alexandria 
Academy we have the opportunity of 
restoring a school with unparalleled tradi- 
tions. George Washington established 
it. General Robert E. Lee, beloved leader 
of the South, was a pupil in the Academy 


from 1818 to 1824. If there is a sufficient 
demand, the school board of Alexandria 
will probably be glad to assist in making 
the schoo] into a national shrine. 

We should like to receive expressions of 
opinion from ScHoou Lire readers on the 
proposed restoration of the Alexandria 
Academy. We should also appreciate 
ideas on what this Academy as a national 
shrine of education might contain. If 
this building is made a memorial museum, 
it should be developed with the help of 
educators, citizens, and the boys and girls 
of the United States. The Washington 
Society invites the cooperation of everyone 
interested. 
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SPRIGHTLY 


ONE OF THE MOST SPRIGHTLY publications 
that reaches our desk is the Burlington 
County Educational News, Burlington, 
N. J., which contains eight pages of what 
its name suggests. It gives news of the 
schools, parent-teacher meetings, local 
entertainment programs, lecture series in 
schools, and biographies of the speakers. 
We gather from this newspaper that school 
life in this county is an enjoyable way of 
living for both children and parents. The 
newspaper, in fact, is more persuasive as a 
lure to home makers than any real-estate 
salesman’s argument we have ever heard. 


PORTRAIT 


atl Y they hang a big picture in B corridor. 

A thousand students march by on their way toclass . . . 
Books on their arms, chattering to each other. 

Some of them glance upward at the picture, exclaiming, 
“What a pretty gold frame!” or “‘ What a big picture!” 
But some of them look at the dark-blue eyes 

And glimpse a protective, loving look. 


Some of them hear echoes of mobs shouting for the rights of man, 


Tearing down statues of George III, 


Then quarreling and complaining about seven years of war, 
While one man urges a handful of starving soldiers to victory. 


Some of them see Washington sitting on his veranda, 
Sipping his julep and looking up the beautiful reach of the Potomac, 
Wondering whether, after all, he had, for nothing, risked a noose about his neck. 


Some of them see not an executive, not a diplomat, not a military leader, but a 


man— 


Humorous, pathetic, loving a woman he did not marry. 
Red haired and big—no glamour there! 


But a character—a man. 


Some murmur vaguely to themselves, 

Repeating what the history teacher said, 

‘“‘In the intangible realm of character, 

Where is a man of greater nobility than Washington?”’ 


Some of them stare carelessly, casually, 


And then they feel responsibility, 


And then they feel a desire to serve. 


They feel a torch thrust in their hand. 


And hear a cry, ‘‘Carry on!” 


A thousand students walk by, 


Thinking their thoughts about him, 


But two dark-blue eyes look proudly down— 


Protectingly and lovingly. 


MARGUERITE GrirrFitH, dabbling first in free verse, turning to cris; 
try since she was eleven. 


ner, then attempting a sonnet or two, written 


—MARGUERITE GRIFFITH, 
Tulsa Central High School, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


little poems in the Dorothy Parker man- 


In high school she was one of the editors of the student newspaper and president of the local chapter of Quill 


and Seroll. 
as the Scholastic, Sapli 
tin, and Quill and Seroll Magazine. 


Poetry, essays, and newspaper articles written by her have appeared in numerous publications, such 
8, the American Highschool Journal, Younger Poets, the Oklahoma English Teachers’ Bulle- 


She has received various prizes in writing, including first prize in feature story, Scholastic Awards, 1932, third 
in essay in the same contest of the previous year, honorable mention in book review, Scholastic Awards, 1932, 


a scholarship to Drake University, and several medals. 


She intends to become a journalist, but her ambition is to be a 
dancing and sketching. This year she is attending the University of 


LirE by Nellie Sergent. 





oet or playwright. Marguerite also enjoys 
ulsa on ascholarship. Selected for ScHOOL 














Neéro Education in the Depression 


N A RECENT TOUR of six 
Southern States I happened to 
be engaged in conversation 

with a former State Rosenwald 
worker. Because of the economic situa- 
tion the Rosenwald Fund found it impos- 
sible to continue to support the work of 
school promotion among Negroes which 
this worker had carried on. The State, 
had financed the work for a few 
months, had now reached a financial im- 
passe: He was to be dropped. This man 
said that his concern was not so much for 
himself, but rather for the thousands of 
Negro boys and girls who, through his 
activities, had been given some measure 
of educational opportunity, which now 
would be seriously curtailed or completely 
lost. 

In a voice that trembied with emotion 
he described how, through hard werk, 
sacrifice, and frequent humiliation he had 
succeeded in organizing and building 
schools for the colored children in various 
counties; securing additional teachers for 
other counties; extending the school terms 
in still others; and raising the salaries of 
teachers who had previously received piti- 
fully little compensation. 

This man had spent years building, 
step by step, and now he saw the work of 
his hands gradually being demolished by 
the ’ depression. It made his 
heart sick. 


which 


**demon’ 


Losing ground gained 


Almost all the progress that has been 
made in the public education of Negroes 
in States maintaining separate school sys- 
tems has taken place since the World War. 
Yet, despite the progress made in Negro 
schools, the disparities existing between 
the educational facilities and the achieve- 
ments of colored and white children were 
in most cases still enormous. Retrench- 
ments now, therefore, in the educational 
program for Negroes mean reversion to 
conditions prior to the World War. It is 
this probability which the Citizens’ Con- 
ference on the Crisis in Education had in 
mind when it adopted the two resolutions 
here reprinted. 

The conference, called by the President 
of the United States met in Washington 
on January 5—6, and adopted the following 
resolutions as a part of the report of com- 
mittee ‘‘B”’ on organization and operation 
of instruction: 

There are certain disadvantaged groups in our coun- 
try, who before the depression already experienced an 
educational situation which was far below the average 


of the country. Among these the Negro is the most 
outstanding example. Acknowledgment is made of 


*Specialist in the Education of Negroes, Office 
of Education, U. S. Department of the Interior. 





By AMBROSE CALIVER * 


courageous attempts of white and colored leaders in all 
parts of the country to remedy the inequality of educa- 
tional opportunity now mentioned. But in most States 
where the separate school system obtains, the educa- 
tional facilities for Negroes are stil] not only below the 
average of the country as a whole, but are as a rule below 
the normal! situation existing in a given community. 
For example, the illiteracy among whites is 1.5 per 
cent while among Negroes it is 16.3 per cent. The aver- 


TaBLe I.—Negro schools closing earlier 
than term planned, 1931-32 
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age annual salary among rural white teachers is $945, 
while among colored rural teachers the average annual 
salary is $388. It may further be noted that some rural 
Negro teachers receive as low as $200 per year. 

It is perfectly obvious that a further diminution of 
educational facilities of this group would handicap them 
far in excess of the handicaps placed upon other chil- 
dren, and would hazard the possibilities of Negroes par- 
ticipating in our future society with a degree of effi- 
ciency commensurate with the demands. The atten- 
tion of the country, therefore, is called the fact that 
serious consideration should be given the past and pres- 
ent unequal educational opportunities before attempt- 
ng any further retrenchments. 


Committee “E” on relation of schools 
and other social agencies submitted the 
following resolution, which was accepted 
by the conference: 

The Conference notes the critical condition of certain 
underprivileged groups, particularly the Negroes, and 
the necessity for special solicitude with regard to them. 

Severe as retrenchments have been 
among schools in general, those applied to 
schools for Negroes have been more 
serious and far reaching. The Negroes’ 
educational margin which existed, before 
the depression, between the minimum 
essential and the optimum program was 
much narrower than that of the country 
asa whole. In fact, in many places there 
was no margin. In many others only the 
minimum essentials had been provided. 
Facilities on a high school level were not 
and are not now provided in numerous 
localities. 

A colored man with whom I was talking 
on the train told me why he had left the 





country and gone to the city. “The 
thing I craved most was an education for 
my children,” he said. ‘‘The community 
where I lived had only a one-teacher 
school which operated four months of the 
year and was cut last year to three months. 
I realized that such limited training as 
they might get in that school would not be 
sufficient in this enlightened age, so I took 
a chance and moved to town. Conditions 
ain’t any too good there,” he continued, 
‘but they’re a long sight better.” 

A principal of a city elementary schoo! 
told me of a conversation she had with a 
boy of her school that morning. She 
learned to her surprise that the boy had 
had no breakfast. The boy told her that 
he had lost his job and thought he might 
as well be in school; that he had not eaten 
since the early afternoon before. He 
further told her that the clothes he was 
wearing were his brother’s, as he had worn 
out his own. He said with a sense of 
despair, “I don’t know what I'll do when 
these are gone because they are all Jim 
has.” 


Overcrowding 


Because of the closing of some schools, 
the migration of families from rural 
sections and small towns to urban centers 
in search of employment, relief, and better 
educational facilities, and the return to 
school of many children who had been 
working, most schools for Negroes are 
experiencing overcrowding. In one city 
1,700 junior and senior high school 
pupils were crowded into a structure built 
for 1,200. This year’s enrollment in- 
creased 30 per cent over that of last year 
without a single addition to the staff, 
which was already overloaded. -The 
pupil-teacher ratio of this school was 
approximately 45. Another city was 
attempting to provide high schools for 
3,000 children, without staggered pro- 
grams, in a building constructed to house 
only 1,700. This school was laboring under 
the additional disadvantage of having no 
auditorium or gymnasium where all or 
any considerable portion of the student 
body might be assembled. 

Serious as the conditions just described 
are, they are almost insignificant when 
compared with the handicaps faced by 
Negro children in rural communities. 
Three of the means of effecting major 
economies in school expenditures for 
Negroes reported by 267 county superin- 
tendents which seriously affect the edu- 
cational opportunities afforded children 
are: (1) Shortening of term; (2) increase 
in class size; ($) abandoning of schools. 

Table I shows that last year 825 Negro 
elementary schools in 52 counties closed 
earlier than was planned, that 40 high 
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Tasie II.—General facts on Negro education, 1929-380. (Colored and white compared 
in 17 States and District of Columbia) 
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schools closed earlier. Days lost ranged 
from one week to two months. This re- 
duction was made from a term already 
one to two months shorter than the 
county averages. Terms of Negro one- 
teacher schools in 1929-30 were 123 days; 
for two-teacher schools 128 days. In one 
State the averages were only 95 and 91 
days. In a county of another State the 
Negro school term was reduced from 7 
months to 6 months in 1930-31, then to 5 
months in 1931-32, and to 4 months in 
1932-33. 


Larger classes 


Classes have grown to monstrous pro- 
portions due to growth in enrollment 
and reduction of teaching staff. Superin- 
tendents in 125 counties reported larger 
classes in the Negro schools; 29 a great 
increase; 96 a slight increase. 

I visited a class in high school chemistry 
recently where the enrollment was 25 per 
cent greater than provided for by the 
equipment and facilities. . This condition 
not only encouraged loitering and indiffer- 
ence on the part of the students who were 
forced to wait their turn (which often did 
not come) but also induced a sense of ex- 
cited hurriedness and carelessness among 
those at work. 

Thirty-four schools were reported aban- 
doned last year because of lack of funds. 
It is not known whether or not provision 
was made for the children affected to 
attend school. With the already existing 
lack of schools and the absence of means 
of transportation as shown in Table II, 
the problem of lack of facilities becomes 
grave if this trend is continuing, as it 
doubtless is. 

Among the many problems faced in 
Negro education none is more acute than 
retardation. In 1930 a study of 40,000 
Negro pupils in rural communities re- 
vealed that two out of three were over age 
for their grades. Recent studies in three 
States yield the following comparative 
facts regarding the percentage of retarda- 
tion among white and colored pupils: 
Mississippi, white 22, colored 62; Ten- 
nessee, white 41, colored 62; Texas, white 
34, colored 53. If this enormous amount 


of over-ageness presented a problem of 
serious proportions before the depression 
it will be even more acute now. 


Teachers dismissed 


The superintendents of 75 counties 
reported that a total of 420 fewer Negro 
elementary teachers were appointed in 
1933 than were employed in 1929. Ten- 
nessee seemed to be the hardest hit with 
a decrease of 121. Seven counties of 
Arkansas lost 86 teachers between these 
two periods. Nine counties lost a total 
of 35 high school teachers. 

Negro education is not suffering from 
an oversupply of teachers. (1) There were 
approximately 1,000,000 Negro children 
who did not attend school in 1929-30; 
(2) only 9.5 per cent of Negroes of high- 
school age in 15 Southern States were 
enrolled in public high schools in 1929-30; 
(3) only one-twentieth of the total Negro 
school enrollment is enrolled in the high- 
school grades. (See Table ITI.) 

In view of the lack of schools cited 
above, the number of children out of 
school, the very large classes, and the fact 
that the Negroes eagerly accept educa- 
tional opportunities as fast as they are 
provided—which is proved by practically 
every investigation made concerning the 
availability of educational facilities for 
Negroes—it follows that they are far from 
reaching the saturation point in education 
and consequently are already undersup- 
plied with teachers. 

Although there were 38 superintendents 
who reported additions of Negro high- 
school teachers, the high-school situation 
among Negroes is still grave. In 1929-30 
in 15 States having separate schools, there 
were 230 counties with no high schools for 
Negroes, and 195 counties with no four- 
year high school. In order to raise the 
ratio of Negro teachers and Negro high- 
school educables to that of white teachers 
and white educables in these 15 States, it 
would require 12,184 additional Negro 
teachers. Table II shows the pupil- 
teacher ratio and educable-teacher ratio 
for colored and white. 

While recognizing the need of greater 
economies in the operation of schools and 
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a better distribution of teachers the fore- 
going facts make it obvious that any con- 
siderable reduction in the number of Negro 
teachers will result in irreparable loss. 


Deep salary cuts 


The per cent by which the average 
monthly salaries of Negro elementary 
teachers were reduced between 1929-30 
and 1932-33 varied widely in the different 
States. 

The reduction in average monthly sala- 
ries in certain counties in Arkansas was 40 
per cent; in Mississippi, 31; in Oklahoma 
and Missouri, 28 and 21, respectively. 
These reductions do not represent the total 
loss sustained by the teachers, since they 
are based on monthly averages and do not 
take into account the total losses due to 
the reduction of term length. 

One county in Arkansas reduced the 
number of Negro teachers from 30 to 17 
and then reduced the average monthly 
salary of those retained from $62.14 to 
$37.67. Another county reduced the 
length of high-school term by 67 days, or 
46 per cent, and the salary of teachers by 
40 per cent. 

A county in Mississippi reduced the 
term by two months (120 to 80 days) and 
teachers’ average monthly salaries from 
$50 to $25. 

One county in Georgia promises, when 
times get better, to pay its Negro teachers 
$28.50 a month for an 8-month term. 

According to replies received from 12 
institutions of higher learning for Negroes, 
10 estimated that reductions in their 
incomes from all sources for 1932-33 
would range from 5 to 42 per cent. Two 
estimated no reductions. In expendi- 
tures for this year, 11 colleges estimated 
reductions ranging from 5 to 43 per cent, 
and 1 college indicated no change. Ten 
colleges reduced teachers’ and officers’ 
salaries from 5 to 18 per cent; 2 made no 
changes. 


How colleges help 


The following are some of the means 
being used by Negro colleges to keep up the 
morale of the people in their communities 
and meeting problems of the depression: 
Furnishing employment to the unem- 
ployed; operating evening and part-time 
classes; providing Sunday programs and 
entertainment; conducting winter gar- 
dens; State and county conferences in con- 
nection with a “‘live-at-home and raise- 
your-own-food” program; finding em- 
ployment; and furnishing clothes and 
food. 

The most serious problem faced by the 
Negro college is that of helping to find 
ways and means for students te maintain 
themselves in school. Most colleges have 
already reached the limit of providing 

(Continuedjon'p. 118) 














One Dollar or Less 





A fe 


S ONE MEANS of meeting the 


emergency arising from re- 
budgets for school Ii- 
books, the variety of 
worth-while books selling for one dollar or 
Repu- 


fiction, essays, biography, 


duced 
brary 


less offers unusual opportunities. 
table series of 
and 
dollar in b« 


for 
ok, drug, and department stores 


travel books are available one 


and on news stands, thus bringing stand- 
ard literature within the reach of individ- 
uals and incomes have 


librarians whose 


been curtailed. 


Standard book shelf 


For less than a dollar—frequently 10 or 
an increasing number 


of titles suited to the ages and tastes of all 


15 cents—there is 


types of readers. Books at these prices 
are now meeting a need in the family as 
well as in To iliustrate the 
variety of books now being offered some 
collected in the 
United States Office of Education. 

For some time it has been possible to 
build up a book shelf of the 
world’s best literature by taking advan- 


the school. 


examples were recently 


standard 


tage of inexpensive series such as Every- 
man’s library, Macmillan’s pocket clas- 


sics, Modern students library, Popular 
copyright, Riverside literature series, the 
World’s classics, and others. 

A new series of classics known as the 
Jacket Library contains such well-known 
titles as Alice in Wonderland, The Ad- 
ventures of Tom Sawyer, Emerson’s 


Essays, The Merchant of Venice, Pal- 
* Specialist in school libraries, Office of Edu- 
cation, | S. Department of the Interior: 


By EDITH A. LATHROP * 





grave’s Golden Treasury of Song and 
Verse, Treasure Island, and others. This 
series is published by the National Home 
Library Foundation of Washington, D. C., 
and is sponsored by an advisory board 
composed of well-known American educa- 
authors, and lecturers. 
The aim of the organization, which is non- 
profit making, is to see that all sections of 
the Nation are provided at low cost with 
books that give recreation, inspiration, 
and information. More than a million 
and a half books have been sold during 
the year of the Jacket Library’s existence. 
More titles are in preparation. 

The books retail at drug, department, 
and other stores throughout the country 
at 15 cents each, but the price to schools 
and libraries when purchased in quantities 
direct from the foundation is 10 cents 
each. 


tors, librarians, 


Children’s books 


A considerable number of books of na- 
ture, science, poetry, pictures, stories, 
foreign and English language teaching 
and other subjects are available for 10 
cents each. Some of these are frequently 
included in the picture collection of chil- 
dren’s rooms in some of the larger public 
libraries. 

Books of this character manufactured 
by the Harter, Saalfield and Whitman 
publishing companies are generally mar- 
keted through such syndicated stores as 
the F. W. Woolworth Co., 8. 8. Kresge 
Co., MeCrory stores, 8S. H. Kress & Co., 
W. T. Grant Co., J. J. Newberry Co., 
The F. & W. Grand 5-10-25 cent stores, 
Neisner Brothers, and others. Some of 
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w of the many children’s books now available at 10 cents each 


these books are described in the following 
paragraphs: 

Among the books of natural science are 
bird and flower books by Thornton W. 
Burgess; ‘‘ Birds,’’ ‘Furry Friends’’ and 
a series of pocket-size guide books useful 
as aids in identifying birds, by Frank G. 
Ashbrook. The guide books to birds 
contain 192 colored illustrations; their 
popularity is attested by the fact that 
1,250,000 were sold in a little more than 
six months. There is also a pocket-size 
guide book for flowers by Jane Harvey. 

“One Hundred Best Poems for Boys 
and Girls,”’ an anthology compiled by 
Marjorie Barrows, editor of Child Life 
Magazine, has the endorsement of lead- 
ing children’s librarians. During a period 
of a little more than a year more than 
1,000,000 copies of this book were sold. 
Another anthology by Miss Barrows is 
ealled a ‘‘Book of Famous Poems,” 
Other books of poems are Stevenson's, 
‘‘4 Child’s Garden of Verses,” and 
Edward Lear's, “‘The Duck and the 
Kangaroo and Other Nonsense Rhymes.” 

Subjects of some of the pieture books 
include ‘‘Baby’s First Book,’ “On Our 
Farm,’ ““‘Ten Famous Paintings” and 
other books of animals, transportation, 
and industry. Books on airplanes and 
ships, like the bird and flower books just 
mentioned, are adaptable as picture books. 

Among the story books are such old 
time favorites as “ Peter Rabbit,’’ ‘“‘Gin- 
gerbread Boy,” “‘The Little Red Hen,” 
“Little Red Riding Hood,” and “Cin- 
derella;’’ also ‘‘Hansel and Gretel” by 
Marjorie Hardy an authority on children’s 
literature and reading. 
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Another type of books, as useful for 
adults as for children, are language books 
designed as aids in learning bow to speak 
good English and in acquiring a conver- 
sational use of such foreign languages as 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 
The subject matter of the foreign language 
books is presented with two purposes; 
first, for use by students of the languages 
and second, as guides for travelers in 
foreign countries. 


Library lists 

In order that children’s reading shall 
not suffer during this period of economic 
stress, library and educational journals 
are publishing lists of good books that 
may be purchased at low cost. 

The New Jersey Public Library Com- 
mission has published a list of good books 
for children costing a dollar or less. 
Some of the books in this list, their 
publishers, and prices are: 

Alcott. Little Women. A. L. Burt Co., 
New York. 50 cents. 

Anderson’s Fairy Tales and Stories. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. $1.00. 

Bannerman. Story of Little Black Sam- 
bo. Frederick A. Stokes Co., New 
York. 50 cents. 

Dickens. Christmas Carol. (King’s 
Treasures of Literature series) E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. 60 cents. 

O. Henry. Ransom of Red Chief and 
other stories for boys. Grosset & 
Dunlap, New York. $1.00. 

Irving. Legend of Sleepy Hollow. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., New York. 75 cents. 

Perkins. American Twins of the Revo- 
lution (and other of the author’s 
Twin series) Houghton, Mifflin Co.., 
New York. 88 cents. 

Spyri. Heidi. Ginn & Co., 
68 cents. 

“Books in Inexpensive Editions” is 
the title of a mimeographed circular 
recently issued by the Division of Public 
Libraries of the Massachusetts State 
Department of Education. Some titles 
in this circular, with publishers and prices, 
follow: 

Caldecott, Picture Books, House that 
Jack Built and others. Frederick 
Warne & Co., New York. 60 cents 
each. 

Read, H. 8. Social Science Readers, 
Airplane Ride and others. Charles 
Scribner & Sons, New York. 60 
cents each. 

Baldwin, Fifty Famous Stories Retold. 
American Book Co., New York. 
58 cents. 

Defoe. Robinson Crusoe. Blue Ribbon 
Books. New York. $1.00. 

Kipling. Jungle Book. Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., Garden City, New 
York. $1.00. 


Boston. 


The December, 1932, issue of School 
Library Bulletin published by the Bureau 
of Libraries, Board of Education, New York 
City, lists ‘‘series’’ of books for $1.00 or 
less. Among the series cited and prices 
of books are: 


Appleton Dollar Library. Appleton & 
Co., New York. $1.00. 

Blue Ribbon Books. Blue Ribbon Books, 
$1.00. 

Macmillan’s pocket classics. Macmillan, 
48 cents. 

Riverside literature series. Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., 27 cents to $1.50. 

Companion Classics. Winston & Co. 
75 cents. 


Evaluation of series 


At least two important publications 
relating to inexpensive series are available 
for those interested in investigating and 
evaluating series. 

One is a study of inexpensive series 
suitable for school libraries, compiled for 
the study subcommittee of the profes- 
sional committee of the California School 
Library Association by the class in book 
selection for school libraries of the depart- 
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ment of librarianship, San Jose State 
Teachers College, and the class in high 
school library administration, School of 
librarianship, University of California. 
The publisher and price, with a descrip- 
tion and evaluation of the format and 
content, are given for each series. 

In the August 1931 Booklist, published 
by the American Library Association, 
520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL, 
there is a Guide to Inexpensive Editions. 
This list of series of books not to exceed 
$1.00 in price is the recommendation 
of the committee on reprints and inex- 
pensive editions of the American Library 
Association. The publishers and prices 
are given; also annotations, which are 
valuable to those wishing information 
on series, giving, for example, descriptions 
regarding the literary content and format 
of the books, recommendations that are 
helpful to prospective purchasers, such as: 
‘Small for general library use but may be 
used to meet certain needs’’; ‘‘useful for 
supplementary purchases’; ‘‘durable, 
practical and popular’’; ‘“pocket-size’’; 
“will rebind well’; ‘not good for re- 
binding,’”’ and “reprinted from original 
plates.”’ 








SCHOOLS MUST 


si UR NATION faces the acute 
responsibility of providing a 
right-of-way for the American 


child. In spite of our economic, social, 
and governmental difficulties, our future 
citizens must be built up now. We may 
delay other problems but we can not 
delay the day-to-day care and instruction 
of our children. 

“This conference is unusual, in that it 
invites the cooperation of men of widely 
different points of view in the considera- 
tion of our school and tax system from 
the standpoint of maintaining the welfare 
of the children of to-day. 

“Our governmental forces have grown 
unevenly and along with our astounding 
national development. We are now 
forced to make decisions on the merits of 
the various expenditures. But in the 
rigid governmental economies that are 
requisite everywhere, we must not en- 
croach upon the schools or reduce the 
opportunity of the child, through the 
school, to develop adequate citizenship. 
There is no safety for our Republic with- 
out the education of our youth. That is 


BE CARRIED ON! 
— President Hoover. 


the first charge upon all citizens and local 
governments. 

“‘T have confidence that with adequate 
reduction of expenditures there can be 
ample amounts obtained from reasonable 
taxation to keep our school system intact 
and functioning satisfactorily. Those in 
charge of the schools must be willing to 
face conditions as they are, to cooperate 
in discarding all unnecessary expendi- 
tures, to analyze all procedures, and to 
carry forward on a solid basis of econ- 
omy. But the schools must be carried 
on! 

“I wish to thank you for giving of your 
time and coming here to Washington for 
this meeting. I trust that out of it will 
come recommendations that will be of 
national significance. 

“Above all, may I ask that throughout 
your deliberations you bear in mind that 
the proper care and training of our 
children is more important than any 
other process that is carried on by our 
Government? If we are to continue to 
educate our children, we must keep and 
sustain our teachers and our schools.”’ 














Better Ways To Pay For Schools 


OW funds be found to 
maintain public schools? 

This is the question of the 
hour in education. 

‘Breakdown of traditional methods of 
financing public schools is depriving 
approximately 10,000,000 American chil- 
dren of minimum essentials of schooling,” 
declares Dr. Paul R. Mort, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, authority 
on school finance. 

‘*The closing down of schools,”’ he adds, 
‘tig undermining the health and morals 
of American children to an unprecedented 
extent and is making vagabonds of tens 
of thousands of them.” 

To this question of the hour one com- 
prehensive and expert answer is now 
ready. It is the report of the National 
Survey of School Finance. 


can 


The situation 


This survey does three things. It re- 
ports the situation in every State and, to 
a degree, in every county in the United 
States. It suggests practical experience- 
tested for the school finance 
needs of each State. It estimates the bill 
of expense which each State would need 
to pay to bring the impoverished educa- 
tion offered in the poorer cities and rural 
communities up to the level of education 


remedies 


in communities of average wealth in each 
State. 

In the first chapter of the report on 
“State Support of Public Education” 


appear three charts. These charts com- 
pare training and salaries of teachers 
county by county for the 3,100 counties 
in the United States. The charts give a 
practical index of the differences in edu- 
cational programs. They reveal astound- 
ing variations in every State. They show 
that low level of training goes hand in 
hand with meager expenditures for schools. 
While one county is engaging insufficiently 
trained teachers at $621 per year or less, 
its next-door neighbor is engaging well- 
trained teachers at $1,167 or more. 

‘‘What is needed,’ declares Doctor 
‘ Mort, ‘‘is not so much increased expendi- 
tures of public money for public educa- 
tion, but rather a wiser distribution of 
present expenditures.” 


The survey reveals that education, as 
a rule, depends upon the wealth present 
in the individual community, regardless 
of the power or prestige of the State as a 
whole. When areas in which children are 
deprived of reasonable educational oppor- 
tunity exist in a State together with areas 
of high expenditures for education, it is 
an indication that educational opportu- 
nities are determined by economic con- 











The National Survey of School Finance was 
authorized by Congress as a four-year study be- 
ginning July 1, 1931. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, William John Cooper, requested the sur- 
vey after numerous organizations had expressed 
need for such a study. 

Government economy forced curtailment of 
the survey July 1, 1932. Completion of one 
central investigation was made possible, however, 
by a General Education Board grant of $25,000. 
Results of the Survey will be found in three 
volumes: ‘‘ Bibliography on Educational Finance 
1923-1931,’ Office of Education Bulletin 1932, 
No. 15 (20 cents), and “‘State Support for Public 
Education,” and “‘R ch Probl in School 
Finance,” issued by Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Commissioner Cooper was director 
of the Survey; Paul R. Mort, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, associate director in active 
charge. The research staff included: Eugene S. 
Lawler, Timon Covert, Arnold E. Joyal, David 
H. Sutton, Gordon McCloskey; part-time spe- 
cialists, Carter Alexander, Mabel Newcomer, 
Ward G. Reeder, and Harlan Updegraff. A dis- 
tinguished board of consultants and a group 
of special educational ‘consultants served as 
advisors. 

Need for completing the Survey of School 
Finance was voiced by the Citizens Conference 
on the Crisis in Education. 











ditions in localities within States to a 
degree that present-day educational ideas 
do not justify. 


Practical remedies 


The survey report states that it has 
tested the remedies it proposes with two 
principles which govern American ideas on 
education. Doctor Mort defines princi- 
ples as ideals which have been woven into 
the creed of a people. One such prin- 
ciple accepted in the United States is that 
of equalization of educational opportu- 
nity; the other is the principle of reliance 
on local initiative. The report calls it 
the efficiency principle. Massachusetts 
adopted in 1874 the principle of equaliz- 
ing the burden of supporting education. 
By 1920 it had spread throughout the 
Nation. Responsibility for local commu- 
nity initiative in providing schooling for 
children began to be accepted about 100 
years ago. 

These two principles have been badly 
tangled up until recently. Delaware’s 
practical experiment at the beginning of 
the last decade cleared the air and proved 
that it was possible to separate control 
and financial support. Delaware’s far- 
reaching equalization law, by which the 
State takes over 87 per cent of the school 
financing problem, clearly shows a success- 
ful method of wedding both principles. 
The State fulfills its obligation. The local 
community is enabled to serve its children 
to the full extent of its initiative. 

Having charted the growth and flower- 
ing of these two fundamental principles, 


the survey applies them in the 48 States. 
With ‘‘equalization” and “‘efficiency”’ as 
base lines, it appraises each State's 
provisions for education; the minimum 
program, tuition of non-resident pupils, 
transportation of pupils, instructional 
program, capital outlay, equalization, 
taxation, auditing school accounts, etc. 
With accepted research standards as a 
yardstick, it measures and _ reports 
whether the State provisions in various 
particulars are excellent, good, fair, in- . 
ferior, low, or lacking. Anyone who wants 
to find where his State is strong and where 
it is weak educationally, need only consult 
this report. The appraisal made in the 
light of accepted principles and accepted 
standards is plainly stated. 


The survey finds that when the pro- 
visions of all the States are measured by 
accepted standards, every State has much 
to strive for. 


The cost 


Indeed, the survey has set up marks at 
which every State may shoot. They are 
not bull’s-eyes of the surveyors’ own 
creation. They are targets that any State 
can adjust to its own ambitions and 
ability. One target is that of raising the 
educational program of the poorer school 
systems of a State to the level of those 
communities of only average wealth within 
the State. Such a goal is a modest one 
and certainly a “defensible minimum” 
that is automatically set up by the 
principles of the democratic society in 
which we live. 


The survey estimates the cost of ac- 
complishing this task in each State. 

If any State considers the expense of 
providing the ‘‘defensible minimum” too 
heavy a burden, the survey further points 
out, the State can-set the minimum goal 
at any point and build up toward any 
minimum level of educational offering to 
which its people aspire. 

‘Viewed as an educational problem, it 
is obvious that the doubling of an expend- 
iture level in a number of districts can 
not be effected merely by making funds 
available. A higher level of expenditures 
is of no value except as it is reflected in a 
type of educational program which the 
increased expenditures should buy. 

“The higher levels of expenditure 
should, therefore, be reflected in more 
highly trained teachers, more adequate 
organization, more effective educational 
leadership, more efficient educational 
services, better administration of the class- 
room situation, and a variety of other 
improvements which can not be brought 
about immediately.” 
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Findings and recommendations 


In most States the economic ability of 
the local school district determines the 
program of child welfare in the district; 
and in thousands of localities this ability 
is too low to provide proper care and edu- 
cation for children. There are vast areas, 
therefore, where schools are distinctly in- 
ferior and other areas where schools are 
ceasing to exist. 

In most States there existed, even at 
the peak of prosperity, areas in which 
educational opportunities were of the 
most meager type. 

A fundamental change required to-day 
is the transfer of the burden of support of 
education from local communities to the 
entire State. 

The property tax is overburdened. 
More equitable forms of taxation must be 
provided. 

It is possible to have education financed 


“by the individual State without remov- 


ing control of teaching and the curriculum 
from the local community. It is recom- 
mended that the States set up satisfactory 
minimum programs of education which 
can be financed without throwing larger 
burdens upon any one local community 
than upon any other. 

Increased local efficiency in education 
will come through the further grouping of 
small, inadequate sehool districts. 

No State in the Union to-day equalizes 
the educational tax burden satisfactorily. 

New York, Delaware, North Carolina, 
and Missouri are examples of States that 
approach the ideal more closely than the 
majority of the States, 

—Witiiam Dow BoutweELt. 


A TEACHING RECORD? 


*“My Moruer, Mrs. Margaret T. Gardner 
nee Hutchinson, now living in Milwaukee, 
began teaching in Dodge County, Wis- 
consin, in 1857. Her two sisters were 
also teachers. Her four daughters and 
one son also taught school. At present 
two granddaughters and one daughter are 
teaching. Her mother and two aunts 
taught school in England. The four gen- 
erations have devoted 176 years to teach- 
ing; 126 years of which have been in Wis- 
consin. Continuously, since 1842, at 
least one member of these four genera- 
tions has been actively engaged in teach- 
ing. Among the men of the family, my 
mother’s brother, her husband, and one 
son have served on school boards.’’— 
Miss Emma J. Garpner, Principal of 
Bartlett Avenue School, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. From Wisconsin Journal of 


Education. 
* 


Nine tons of band music are the legacy 
of John Philip Sousa to the University of 
Illinois, though the great bandmaster was 
honorary conductor, only, of the univer- 
sity band.—Current Events 
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On the Minneapolis Frontier 


“Hear Ye! Hear Ye!”’ calls the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, N. E. A., an- 
nouncing its wares for the Minneapolis 
convention, February 25—March 2, 1933. 
Counselors and contenders, prophets 
of hope and prophets of doom, many old 
friends, a few new faces, six college presi- 
dents, a choir, and a symphony orches- 
tra—these await the convention goer. 
‘‘New Frontiers for American Life,” 
Superintendent Potter calls his conven- 
tion. Names in the roster of frontiersmen 
he has summoned: Glenn Frank, Hutch- 
ins, Judd, Briggs, Bagley, Bode, Freeman, 
and Coffman, make it possible to predict 
a lively battle of words and ideas in Minne- 
apolis. Indeed, the program together one 
of the largest bands of brings thinkers now 
operating on the 1933 pioneer frontier. 
Those who heard the St. Olaf’s choir at 
the Seattle meeting of the N. E. A., know 
that this group’s singing is alone sufficient 
reason for journeying to Minneapolis. 
Among many other points of interest on 
the program will be addresses by Dr. 


Charles H. Mayo; Commissioner of 
Education, William John Cooper; Louis 
Brownlow, spokesman of civic planning; 
Dean E. P. Cubberley; Professor Harley 
D. Lutz, of Princeton, who took a very 
active part in the recent Citizens’ Con- 
ference on the Crisis in Education; and 
David Lawrence, well-known newspaper 
correspondent. 

Numerous other educational associa- 
tions and groups will convene in Minne- 
apolis. The convention will be reported 
in April Scnoou Lire. 


THE FUTURE OF RESEARCH 
‘*THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION in America is 
secure, but the future of research on which 
education is based is a matter of grave 
concern. It is not the future of edu- 
cation that must give us grave concern, but 
the future of research. The two are more 
intimately connected than we ordinarily 
suppose. Without research, education 
dies.”,"—PrREsIDENT Rospert MAYNARD 
Hutcuins, University of Chicago. 








* Recent Theses In Education * 














HE Library of the Office of Education is collecting doctor’s and outstanding 
master’s theses in education, which will be available for consultation, and 
may be borrowed on interlibrary loan. A list of the most recently received 


theses will be given each month. 


Compiled by RUTH A. GRAY 
Library Division, Office of Education 


Brooks, RALPH Gitmowur. A proposed codification 
of the Nebraska school laws. Master’s, 1932. Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln. 178 p. ms. 

BUTLER, WARREN N. Mechanical ability as a 
factor which influences achivement in general science. 
Master’s, 1932. Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa. 47 p. ms. 

Case, Gitpert E. Student participation in.school 
government in teachers colleges and normal schools. 
Doctor’s, 1932. New York University, New York, 
N.Y. 155 p. ms 

CLANCY, ANNE CATHERINE. The evolution of short- 
hand as a school subject. Master’s, 1932. Boston 
University, Boston, Mass. 86 p. ms. 

Crosser, DessA Evelyn. Factors conditioning 
comprehension of literature in the senior high schools. 
Master’s, 1932. Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa. 34 p. ms. 

Davis, ELtwoop C. Methods and techniques used 
in surveying health and physical education in city 
schools. Doctor’s, 1931. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. New York City, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. 162 p. 
(Contributions to education, no. 515.) 

Drent, Harry E. High school building survey for 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. Master’s, 1932. Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa. 64 p. ms. 

FRATHERSTONE, WILLIAM B. The curriculum of the 
special class, its underlying principles. Doctor’s, 1932. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y. New York City, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1932. 157 p. (Contributions to educa- 
tion, no. 544. 


FELLOWS, JOHN ERNEST. The influence of theme 
reading and theme correction on eliminating technical 
errors in the written compositions of ninth grade pupils. 
Doctor’s, 1931. University of lowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
lowa City, University of lowa, 1932. 56 p. (Univer- 
sity of lowa studies. Studies in education, vol. 7, 
no. 1. New series no. 222.) 

FIpELIs, SisteR M_ A study of the vocabulary of 
some religion texts for the elementary school. Master’s 
1932. Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D.C. Washington, D. C., Catholic education press 
1932. 42 p. (Catholic University of America. Edu- 
cational research monographs, vol. 7, no. 3, June 15, 
1932.) 

GREENE, JAMES EDWARD. The relative reliability 
and validity of rational learning tests as affected by 
length of test and order of administration. Doctor’s, 
1931. George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Nashville, Tenn., George Peabody 
College for Teachers, 1932. 36 p. (Contribution to 
education, no. 95.) 

Grirrin, Grace ALice. The teacher’s load in the 
public high schools of Massachusetts. Master’s, 1931. 
Boston University, Boston, Mass, 54 p. ms. 

MACNEIL, JoHN P. The organization and admin- 
istration of laboratory experience in teaching physical 
education. Doctor's, 1932. New York University, 
New York, N. Y. 160 p. ms. 

PHILLIPs, EVELYN BuTLeR. An analysis of the 
curricula of the small high schools of Maine. Master’s, 
1932. University of Maine, Orono. Orono, Univer- 
sity of Maine press, 1932. 89p. (University of Maine 
studies, second series, no. 23.) 

















Chinese Education Surveyed 


INCE the auxiliary committee of 

the Indian statutory commission 

in 1929 surveyed education in India 

and reported in September of that 
year, no other educational survey and ac- 
companying report of equal scope and prob- 
able importance have eventuated until the 
League of Nations’ Mission of Educational 
Experts surveyed education in China and 
issued its findings late in 1932. In popu- 
lation and areas involved, fundamental 
principles considered, progress recorded, 
and changes recommended, these two sur- 
veys are among the largest and boldest 
attempts in the history of education to 
assess school systems and suggest ways of 
increasing their worth. They deal with 
the training activities of some 
750,000,000 people, about two-fifths of the 
Each is in essence a 


human 


world’s population. 
study of the influence of the Occident on 


the Orient; and, perhaps unfortunately, 
2ach was made largely by Occidentals. 
The Indian survey has been reviewed in 


We shall turn to the 
(See New Books.) 


these columns.! 
report for China. 


Government Study 


The survey was made at the request of 
the Chinese Government. The League of 
Nations through the International Insti- 
tute of Intellectual Cooperation selected 
the surveyors, one each from Germany, 
France, England, and Poland. The mis- 
sion was in China about three months 
working mainly with the National Minis- 
try of Education, several provincial educa- 
tion departments, and city and institution 
officials. Its conclusions are, it states, 
unanimous in all essential points. 

First in presentation and most impor- 
tant of these is the sharp warning to the 
Chinese that they are importing and imi- 
tating too much the systems of other coun- 
tries, especially the United States. ‘‘ New 
China,”’ writes the mission, ‘‘must mo- 
bilize its forces, and, from its own history, 
from its own literature, from all that is 
truly indigenous, extract the materials 
for a new civilization that will be neither 
American nor European but Chinese.”’ 

As for language and the system of writ- 
ing, a basic matter in the development of 
education in China, the mission declines to 
offer an opinion other than to propose that 





1 See Scho 


| Life, February, 1930, p. 118. 


*Chief, Foreign School Systems Division, 
Office of Education, U. S. Department of the 
Interior. 





By JAMES F. ABEL * 


the Ministry of Education create a com- 
mission to deal with questions of the offi- 
cial language and the reorganization of 
Chinese writing. It looks upon attempts 
to select and teach a limited number of 
ideograms for daily use as doubtful in re- 
sult and extremely dangerous from the 
point of view of general progress and in 
social relations, 


Lack of Schools 


With surprise one learns from the report 
that though the lack of schools is very 
great and immense numbers of children 
are annually turned away from those 
existing, the accommodation and teaching 
staff are so inefficiently used that it 
would be possible to teach not the 
8,750,000 enrolled but from 17,500,000 to 
22,000,000 if both space and personnel 
were better handled. This could be 
accomplished by turning space now used 
for nonessential things into classrooms, 
increasing the number of pupils to the 
teacher, uniting small schools in larger 
central units, adopting coeducation, and 
regulating the hours of attendance so 
that each building could be made available 
to two attendance groups daily. 

Secondary education, six years in dura- 
tion, based on a 6-year primary school 
and divided into a junior and a senior 
middle school of three years each, is the 
weak point in Chinese education. The 
mission would not immediately increase 
its quantity but improve its quality, 
remove it from the domination of the 
university-admission requirements, intro- 
duce curricula in industry, agriculture, 
and commerce, change from the lecture 
type of teaching so commonly used in the 
schools, place less emphasis on foreign 
language, and distribute the secondary 
schools more equitably throughout the 
country. 


Universities 


Recognizing in the summary sentence, 
“It is not an exaggeration to say that 
modern China is, to a large and increasing 
extent, the creation of her universities,”’ 
the extraordinary rapidity with which 
university education has grown in China, 
the mission advises among other things 
that the present haphazard geographical 
distribution of higher institutions be 
changed to one of logical, purposeful 
location, that the ‘‘credit system’”’ bor- 
rowed from the United States be abol- 
ished, that the financial relations between 
the institutions and the National Gov- 
ernment be better arranged, and that 


teaching be based more on Chinese life 
and culture. 

The mission finds adult education one 
of the most satisfactory features of edu- 
cation in China but, after having examined 
carefully the large experiment in the mass- 
education movement being carried on in 
Ting-Hsien, it reeords the impression 
that here ‘‘much money, labour, and good 
will is being expended on a work of limited 
scope, incapable of producing a general 
economic or social plan.” 


New books 


League of Nations’ Mission of Edu- 
cational Experts. The reorganization of 


education in China, Paris. League of 
Nations’ Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation. 1932. 200 p. 


One of the most important books on 
education issued during the year. 

India in 1930-31. A statement pre- 
pared for presentation to Parliament in 
accordance with the requirements of the 
twenty-sixth section of the Government 
of India Act (5 & 6 Geo. V, ch. 61). 
Calcutta. Government of India Central 
Pablication Branch. 1932. 752 p. 

India is a well-documented country. No one need 
be in ignorance about it because of lack of authentic, 
official information published regularly. The volumh 
cited is the annual report on the progress and condition 
of the country. It includes good chapters on health 
and education, and the advancement of science, and 
in addition furnishes the background for understand- 
ing them. 

Northern Ireland. Report of the Min- 
istry of Education for the Year 1931-32. 
Belfast. H. M. Stat. Office. 1932. 120p. 

The creation of the Lrish Free State brought about the 
establishment of a separate educational system for 
Northern Ireland. The transfer of services to the new 
ministry of education was made in 1922. In this annual 
report the ministry takes occasion to review the 
important changes and developments in the schools 
during the decade. 

Société des Amis de I’Ecole. L’Eeole 
Polytechnique. Paris. Gauthier-Villars 
et Cie. 1932. 479 p. 

The Ecole Polytechnique of France is one of the great 
schools of the world. This latest account of it includes 
a brief history of the institution and sketches of the 
lives of many of its famous pupils, among them being 
Henri Poincaré, Sadi Carnot, Arago, Gay-Lussac, 
Auguste Comte, Foch, and Joffre. 


* 


An attempt to make the motion picture 
a major medium for education is an- 
nounced by Sir James Marchant, who, in 
collaboration with Sir Oswald Stoll, plans 
to establish in London a university in 
which teaching will be done entirely by 
film. ‘“‘Such a venture,” states a pre- 
liminary report, “can be made finan- 
cially successful.” 
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Our Changing Report Cards 


DIAGNOSTIC KINDERGARTEN CARD, MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


Birth Date 


Piret Name 


[ Tast Name 


Attendance: Reg. Irreg No. days absent during yr. 





TEACHER'S ANALYSIS 


BEHAVIOR IN RELATION TO ACTIVITIES 


Has purposes Many Few Varied 

Purposes are stimulated by: Materials Teacher Seif Ane ~A child 

Persiste In the face of difficuitics Usually Seldom Never 

Finds bis satisfaction In his own achievement { in both 
Chiefy in adult approval 

Works alone Usually Seldom Never 

Is fearful of trying something new Usually Seidom Never 

Attention span during the work period ia Short Leng intermitrent 

Works with diferent kinds of materials Yes r 


Sperial interests are 


Carries simple melodies Yes No 
Creates melodies Yes 


Has rhythmic sense Yes No 
Can match tones Yes No 


Reproduces short stories Yes No 

Learns rhymes easily Yes No 

Fingages in dramatic play Frequently 
Counts by 1's (by rete) to 10 20 50 
Signs of Reading Readiness (Check in May) 
Has had a rich experience at home Yea No 
Hae a fairly large speaking vocabulary (Fnglish) Yes No 
Keeps to the point when talking Yes 
Expresses ideas s0 others anderstand Yes No 


Fnunctates clearly Yes No 
Is interested in words in signe or books Yea No 


Creates stories Yes 
Creates verse Yes 
Seldom Never 


100 





No yrs. in Kgn. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| HOME 
Language spoken at bome Parent Chita 
| Degree of cooperation by home: Good Fair Negligibie 


| Uses simple forms of courteous speech Frequently 


ee Peaae in = Sept. 1, 19 
Day Yr Yre Mo 
Teacher School | 


Fy | 


Check oie items vm which you have sufficient tite. Cheek to 0 right a } 
word that pees ear pageant 


Use red ink in Nov.; black in b Mag. 


BEHAVIOR IN RELATION TO THE GROUP 


Is sensitive and shy With children With adults At home 


Is friendly Wb children With adults 


Is growing in selfdependence Yes No 
Occasionally 


Shows some consideration of others Frequently Occasionally | 


Foliows directions intelligently Yes No 
Shows qualities of leadership Yes No 
Cooperates Yea No 


Accepts directions too passively Yes 
Deliderately tries to attract attention Yes 
Annoys others Yes 


Outstanding charactertetics are 


Kiodergartner desires conference with next year's teacher Yes 


PHYSICAL CONDITION (See other side of card) 





One side of a diagnostic kindergarten card used in Montclair, N. J. 


EW REPORT CARDS for kin- 

dergarten and elementary grades 

continue to be developed and 
the Office of Education welcomes copies to 
add to its loose leaf sample books. 
These books contain from 40 to 50 cards 
now in use in city school systems through- 
out the country. They may be borrowed 
upon application. 

Two cards recently received from Super- 
intendent MacKay of Raton, N. Mex., 
are used to report children’s progress to 
the parents of kindergarten children and 
of elementary grade children. The kin- 
dergarten report is still in tentative, 
mimeographed form. Under headings of 
Free Activities, Social Activities, Music, 
Art, and Language Activities, Attendance, 
Health and Citizenship, an average of five 


characteristics are rated as satisfactory, 
acceptable, and superior. Citizenship 
characteristics include the following: 
“* Keeps off lawns,”’ ‘‘ Goes directly home,”’ 
‘* Attends to own affairs,’’ and ‘“‘ Neatness 
in building and playground.” This report 
is issued four times a year. For the ele- 
mentary grades it is interesting to note 
that behavior characteristics are given first 
place and that the old terms attendance 
and prompiness are defined. The time 
may come when more details of the learn- 
ing processes involved in mastering the 
school subjects will be rated. 

Two other cards for the use of the teach- 
ing and supervisory staff have been 
received from Montclair, N. J. 

—Mary Dasney Davis. 








OLDEST UNIVERSITY GRADUATE? 
THE OLDEST LIVING ALUMNUS of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and possibly 
the oldest Jiving graduate of any uni- 
versity in the United States, is Dr. William 
M. Guilford, of Lebanon, Pa., who at- 
tained the age of 100 years November 26, 
1932. Doctor Guilford, after graduation 
from Lebanon Valley College, began 
studying medicine 84 years ago at the 
Berkshire Medical College, Pittsfield, 
Mass. He was then only 16 years old. 
His practice dates from 1854, two years 
after he was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Medical School. 
Officials of the American Medical Associ- 
ation, the Pennsylvania State Medical 
Society, and noted physicians and sur- 
geons throughout the country paid re- 
spect to the venerable dean of American 
physicians on his one-hundredth birthday 


anniversary. 


Our 127,000 School Districts 
(Continued from p. 107) 

TABLE 2.—Average number per State of 
administrative units, school board mem- 
bers, and teaching positions according to 
type of unit 











Town 
: or 
District) town. |County| ay 
unit shi unit States 
States | SAP | States 
1 2 3 4 5 
Average number of 
administrative 
CIES Eye 4, 500 629 144 2,651 
Average area in 
square miles_....._. 18 28 377 23 
Average number of 
school board mem- 
SRS 15,004 | 2,810 760 | 8,937 
Average number of 
teaching positions..| 19,931 | 17,243 | 13,412 | 17, 497 
Average number of 
a positions 
ES 5 27 93 7 
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For a State to change from one form of 
administration to another without con- 
sidering the traditions that have grown 
up in connection with the little neighbor- 
hood school and without educating the 
people regarding the advantages of a 


different unit of administration, would 
probably result in failure. 
Problems arise by the score. Some of 


them are: If the county is to be made the 
administrative unit, should all the citias 
be included or only those below a certain 
population? If what corresponds to a 
natural geographic or trade area be made 
the unit for school administration, should 
it include only the smaller cities? ‘Should 
it cut across township and county lines? 
If the county is the desirable unit, should 
the formation of county school districts 
be mandatory or optional? If the com- 
munity district is desirable, should its for- 
mation be mandatory or optional? Be- 
fore any State department can answer 
these and other questions satisfactorily 
careful study of every factor involved will 
be necessary. 








Negro Education 

(Continued from p. 112) 
campus employment. Many jobs for- 
merly held by Negro students are being 
taken by white students. This fact pre- 
sents a serious problem in light of the large 
percentage of Negro students, especially 
young men, who find it necessary to earn 
a part of or all their support. It was 
found in 1930 that 83 per cent of the 
freshman men entering 35 Negro colleges 
expected to earn some of their support; 
of these, 30 per cent expected to earn all, 
while 27 per cent expected to earn one-half 


or more. These percentages have un- 
doubtedly become higher during the 
depression. The most unfortunate phase 


of this whole question is the fact that 
many of the young men whose education 
must be terminated because work and aid 
are not available are among the most 
promising. The race and Nation can ili 
afford to fail to provide higher training for 
these young men while there is such a 
dearth of leadership. 

Most of the conditions described in this 
article, especially as relate to public educa- 
tion in rural communities, pertain to last 
year. What the conditions are now may 
be imagined from the faet thatthe schools 
in more than a third of the counties in 
Alabama have already closed. In some 
places schools are being kept open.through 
public subscription, or by teachers giving 
their services gratis. Where schools are 
not closing or drastically shortening their 
terms, other curtailments are taking place. 
The subnormal condition of Negro educa- 
tion before the depression should call to 
our attention the seriousness of some of the 
present measures of economy in relation to 
their effect on the future Negro citizens. 














New Government Aids 


for Teachers 


THE PUBLICATIONS LISTED may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at the prices stated. Remittances should be made by postal money order, express order, coupons, 
or check. Currency may be sent at sender’s risk. If more convenient, order through your local bookstore. 


Compiled by MARGARET F. RYAN 
Editorial Division, Office of Education 


Publications 


*The Department of State of the United 
States. 1931. 97 p. (Department of 
State, Publication No. 232) 25c. 

Lists the names of the Presidents of the United States 
and Secretaries of State, 1789-1931; of the counselors 
for the Department of State, 1909-1919; of the Under 
Secretaries of State, 1919-1931; of the Assistant Secre- 
taries of State, 1853-1931; of the Chief Clerks, 1789-1931; 


of the diplomatic and other agencies of the Continental 
Congress, 1775-1789; and the principal diplomatic agen- 
ies of the United States, 1789-1931. Also contains 


information regarding the functions, antecedents, 
4rigin, development, and present organization of the 
Department of State. (Civics; History; Geography) 


Official Gazetteer of Rhode Island. 1932. 


95 p. (United States Geographic Board.) 
10c. 

The first of similar volumes to be prepared by the 
various State geographic boards in cooperation with 


the United States Geographic Board to insure uni- 
formity in the use of geographic names and their spell- 
ings on maps and in publications issued by the various 
States and by all the departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. (Geography; Spelling.) 

Gold Mining and Milling in the United 
States and Canada. 1932. 151 p., illus. 
(Bureau of Mines, Bulletin 363.) 15c. 
Covers prospecting, development, mining, and milling 
of lode-gold ores in the United States and Canada, and 
contains a brief discussion of placer mining. This is 
the first of a series of summary bulletins which will 
deal particularly with production methods as well as 
costs per ton of the different metallic ores mined, and 
per unit of metal recovered. (Geology; Mining engi- 
neering; Metallurgy; Geography.) 

Timber Growing and Logging Practice in 
the Coast Redwood Region of California. 
1932. 22p., illus. (U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Technical Bulletin No. 283.) 
5e. 

Contents: Status of timber growing in the redwood 
region; characteristics of the region and forests; effects 
-of past and current treatment of forest land; and meas- 
ares necessary to produce full timber crops. (Forestry.) 
Regulation of Tariffs in Foreign Countries 
by Administrative Action. 1932. 33 p. 
(United States Tariff Commission, Mis- 
cellaneous Series.) 5c. 

The power to change tariff rates and to 1egulate foreign 
trade, which 50 foreign legislatures have delegated to 
various administrative bodies, is considered in this 
study under three general heads: General discretionary 
powers, countervailing duties, and antidumping pro- 
visions. (Geography; Foreign trade; Economics.) 





* This publication is one of those called for 
wumost by teachera, according to information re- 
ceived from the issuing office. 








Courtesy of Department of State 
See ‘“‘The History of the Seal” reference 


Price Lists: No. 37, Tariff and Taxation; 
No. 39, Birds and Wild Animals; Monthly 
Catalogue of United States Public Docu- 
ments with Prices. (Government Printing 
Office) Free. 


The Pact of Paris—Three Years of Devel- 
opment. 12 p. 1932. (Department of 
State) Free. 

*The History of the Seal of the United 
States. 1909. 72p., illus. (Department 
of State) 

Story of the development and adoption of the seal of 
the United States. (History) 

*The American Foreign Service. 71 p. 
(Department of State) 

General information for applicants and sample entrance 
examination questions. (Foreign service) 

The following illustrated publications 
have recently been issued by the Pan 
American Union and are available at 5c 
per copy. Orders should be sent to the 
Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 


American Nation Series. Brazil, No. 3, 
31 p.; Haiti, No. 11, 29 p.; El Salvador, 
No. 18, 31 p. 
Commodities of Commerce Series. 
No. 15, 28 p. 

A price list of all the publications issued 
by the Pan American Union may be had 
by addressing the Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Post Office Department has the 
following mimeographed material avail- 
able which it distributes free: 

Postal Service Paints Picture of 
Nation. 

American Mails in 1773. 

The American Post Office in Colonial 
Days. 

Uncle Sam Has His Heroes in Peace- 
time as Well As in War. 


Rubber, 


Owney, the Postal Dog. 

Rural Mail Service. 

History of the City Delivery Service. 

American History in United States 
Postage Stamps. 

Following a Letter or Parcel Through 
the Mails. 


Lantern slides 


The following Government bureaus 
lend lantern slides free or for a nominal 
charge. Transportation from and to 
Washington, D. C., must be paid by the 
borrower. 

Department of Agriculture. Depart- 
ment of the Interior: National Park Serv- 
ice, Bureau of Reclamation. Department 
of Labor: Children’s Bureau, Women’s 
Bureau. Treasury Department: Public 
Health Service. Department of Com- 
merce: Bureau of Mines (Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Office). 


Maps 


Series No. 2. Map of Manchuria and 
adjacent regions, showing railways and 
principal motor routes. (Compiled from 
Chinese, Japanese, and Russian maps and 
from textual sources, with alphabetical 
index of approximately 600 geographic 
names.) Department of State, Publica- 
tion No. 276. Size, 26by 20inches. 20c. 
Foreign Service Posts, Passport and Des- 
patch Agencies of January 1, 1932. (A 
map of the world showing all embassies, 
legations, and consuler offices of the 
United States in foreign countries.) De- 
partment of State, Series No. 3, Publica- 
tion No. 277. 21 by 40inches. 15c. 
Airway Strip Map No. 40. San Francisco 
to Los Angeles, Calif. Scale, 1 inch=8 
miles. Size, 10 by 48 inches. (Coast 
and Geodetic Survey.) 35c. 

This map lithographed in 13 colors covers an area 80 
miles wide by 370 miles long. Shows airports, beacons, 
prominent transmission lines, highways, streams, rail- ° 
roads, towns, elevations, and other important features 
for air navigation. Bearings for magnetic courses, radio 


range station identifications, signal zones, and time of 
weather broadcasting are also given. 


Pictures 


The Department of Agriculture, Forest 
Service, and the Department of War, 
Army Pictorial Service, have photographs 
and lending collections which are avail- 
able at little cost. 
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THESE MEN AND WOMEN ARE AT YOUR SERVICE— 


More than 100 men and women make up the staff of the Office of Education in the United States Department of the Interior. They are f 
constantly engaged in collecting, analyzing, and diffusing information about all phases of education in the United States, its outlying parts, i 
and in foreign countries 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


RAY LYMAN WILBUR, Secretary 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION—ORGANIZATION 


WILLIAM JOHN COOPER, Commissioner - BESS GOODYKOONTZ, Assistant Commissioner 
LEWIS A. KALBACH, Chief Clerk 





DIVISIONS 


1. ADMINISTRATION (chief clerk, in charge): 
Eunice W. Curtis, in charge of mails and files. 


2. RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATION (Assistant Commissioner, in 
charge): 


Consultants— 
ae a F. Rogers, specialist in health education. 
aris M. Proffitt, specialist in guidance and industrial education. 
David Segel, specialist in tests and measurements, 


(a) Colleges—Professional Schools— 
Frederick J. Kelly, chief. 
Ben W. Frazier, senior specialist in teacher training. 
Walton C. John, senior specialist in higher education. 
Walter J. Greenleaf, specialist in higher education. 
John H. McNeely, research assistant. 
Ella B. Ratcliffe, chief educational assistant. 


(b) American School Systems— 

Walter S. Deffenbaugh, chief. 

Mary Dabney Davis, senior specialist in nursery-kindergar- 
ten-primary education. 

Carl A. Jessen, senior specialist in secondary education. 

Mina M. Langvick, senior specialist in elementary school 
curriculum. 

Florence C. Fox, associate specialist in elementary education, 

Timon Covert, specialist in school finance. 

Ward W. Keesecker, specialist in school legislation. 

Rowna Hansen, junior specialist in kindergarten-primary 
education. 


(c) Foreign School Systems— 


James F. Abel, chief. 

Alina M. Lindegren, specialist in Western European educa- 
tion. 

Severin K. Turosienski, associate specialist in foreign educa- 


tion, 
Frances M. Fernald, assistant specialist in foreign education. 


(d) Special Problems— 


Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, chief. 
—_ La Martens, senior specialist in education of exceptional 
c ren. 


2. RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATION (Assistant Commissioner, in 
charge)—Continued. 


(d) Special Problems—Continued. 


Beatrice McLeod, senior specialist in education of physically 
handicapped children. 

Walter H. Gaumnitz, senior specialist in rural school problems. 

Ambrose Caliver, senior specialist in the education of Negroes. 

Annie Reynolds, associate specialist in school supervision. 

(e) Statistical— 

Emery M. Foster, chief. 

Henry G. Badger, assistant statistician. 

David T. Blose, assistant statistician. 

Lester B. Herlihy, assistant statistician. 

Russell M. Kelley, assistant statistician. 


3. EDITORIAL: 
William D. Boutwell, chief. 


John H. Lloyd, editorial assistant. 
Margaret F. Ryan, editorial assistant. 


4, LIBRARY: 


Sabra W. Vought, chief. 
Edith A. Lathrop, associate specialist in school libraries. 
Martha R. McCabe, assistant librarian. 
Edith A. Wright, assistant in research bibliography. 
Agnes I. Lee, head cataloger. 
Nora R. Tatum, assistant cataloger. 
Ruth A, Gray, junior assistant in research. 

5. SERVICE: 
Lewis R. Alderman, chief. 
Alice Barrows, senior specialist in school building problems. 
John O. Malott, senior specialist in commercial education. 
Emeline S. Whitcomb, senior specialist in home economics. 
Cline M. Koon, senior specialist in education by radio. 
Ellen C. Lombard, associate specialist in parent education. 
Marie M. Ready, associate specialist in physical education. 

6. GENERAL SURVEYS (Commissioner of Education, in charge): 
Edward S. Evenden, associate director, National Survey of the 

Education of Teachers. 

Guy C. Gamble, senior specialist in educational surveys. 
Ben W. Frazier, coordinator. 





foreign money, smooth or defaced coins not accepted. 
II. Inclose coupons with order. 
acceptable as cash payment for any requested publications. 
III. Use the deposit system. 


with every order, and delay in first obtaining prices. 


Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 
Inclosed find 50 cents for which please send SCHOOL LIFE for on® 
year; $1 for two years. On all orders for 100 copies or more to be sent 
to one address, the Superintendent of Documents allows a discount of 








FIVE WAYS TO BUY GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


I. Send check, postal money order, express order, New York draft, or currency (at sender’s risk) in advance of publication 
shipment, making payable to Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Postage stamps, 


Coupons may be purchased (20 for $1) from the Superintendent of Documents, and are 


Deposit $5 or more with the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Cost of publications, as ordered, will be charged against this deposit. 


This system does away with remittances 


IV. Order publications to be sent C. O. D., if they are needed immediately and price is unknown. Payment is made when 


V. Order publications through your bookstore, if more convenient. 


FREE ... 


College Salaries 1932-1933, replies to an inquiry sent to 585 
colleges and universities relative to number of teaching positions, range 
of salaries, etc. 
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